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PREFACE 


LEVEN out of the twelve papers included in 

this volume are published for the first time. 
The twelfth is that on William Falconer, which 
appeared in The Scotsman of January 17th, 1925, 
and is reprinted here by kind permission of the 
Editor. 

The subjects are all Scotsmen and the caption 
of No. V has been chosen as the title of the volume 
for no other reason than that it indicates the 
Scottish nature of the contents. Apart from that, 
it may be said paradoxically that the only feature 
the subjects have in common is their difference 
from each other. It is hoped that the variety 
thereby assured will enhance their appeal. 

The author has not, in any instance, aimed at 
an exhaustive presentation of his theme: that 
would demand a volume larger than this for 
evety separate character. He has sought, in- 
stead, to state an impression, and to accompany 
it with as much of an outline of fact as would 
serve to justify and illustrate it. 

The papers are arranged in the chronological 
order of the personalities they deal with. 

EDINBURGH, 1925. joi G. 
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SIR ANDREW WOOD 
When Scotia ruled the Waves 


E must have dreamed of it from very boy- 

hood, for he was in the export and import 
trade, and ran between Leith and the Hansa 
towns. The sea had played pitch and toss with 
him many a time, but it could not frighten him. 
He was born to sail the waves, and what others 
called the terrors of the deep were to him the 
little excitements that made a sailor’s life the 
spiciest and the best of all. Neither did he fear 
the English. They harried the Scottish mer- 
chantmen, to be sure, whenever they got the 
chance: they butchered the crew and they stole 
the merchandise. Many a brave man had dyed 
the green savannah of the waves with living 
crimson ete he took his rest beneath its folds for 
evermore ; and many an eager boy had got his fill 
of such adventures when he had got them once. 
But it was not so with Andrew. He feared one 
fear, one only fear; and its pallid face betrayed 
no resemblance to these. He feared the English 
might be tired of fighting before he was a man 
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and could thrash them to his heart’s content. 
He feared the angry passions of the deep might 
be exhausted ere he was rich enough to make 
such a saddle and bridle for Old Neptune’s 
horses that he could sit at his ease upon their 
backs and laugh at their most frantic capers. 
He faced the fight; he scorned the foe; he 
vowed a silent vow that when he was a man he 
would build a ship that no Englishman should 
touch except on forfeit of his life. So he toiled 
like a Trojan and saved every penny he could. 
And now his dream had turned to reality; his 
vow was doubly fulfilled. For he had launched 
not one, but two, gallant and unconquerable 
barks. And there they were, in all the glory of 
new paint and polish, impatient of their cables, 
breasting the waters of the Firth! And there they 
were, spreading a royal expanse of sail, bounding 
forwatd on their first exploit, rejoicing like a 
strong man to run a race—The Flower and The 
Yellow Caravel. 

They were the talk of land and water. Their 
owner’s name was on everybody’s tongue. 
Their report came to the ears of the king as he 
sat in his royal palace improving his mind with his 
favourite pursuits of music and poetry. His 
Majesty must hie him off to Leith to inspect the 
wonderful ships, and, in the issue, was so im- 
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ptessed with their three hundred tons of massive- 
ness apiece that he made a compact with Andrew 
Wood whereby the latter agreed to hold his 
vessels ever ready to answer the requirements of 
the Crown ; and, in return for services rendered 
and prospective, received a title and a grant of 
land. The arrangement suited King James III 
immensely ; it saved him from neglecting the 
amenities of civilization and attending to its 
brutalities : it let him return with an easy heart 
to his rhyming and his carolling. And it suited 
Sir Andrew immensely too. He was proud to 
moult the cock and don the eagle’s feathers. So 
he doffed his trader’s habit and became a captain 
in the king’s navy. The foundations of Scot- 
land’s sea-power were laid : and the corner-stones 
of it were The Flower and The Yellow Caravel. 
Now it came to pass that the English wearied 
of keeping truce and let slip five brigantines to 
worty the Scottish shipping in the Clyde. These 
ocean-wolves pounced on several trading-hulks 
and devoured them ; left the mark of their fangs 
on one of the king’s own vessels, and in every way 
did what brave and loyal beasts of prey could do 
to lacerate their neighbours. But King James 
summoned his boldest admiral, commissioned 
him to pursue the marauders, and authorized 
him to make peace with them on no terms except- 
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ing such as iron lips could utter, By this time 
the ravenous pack had left the Clyde and were in 
full cry after every sea-borne straggler they could 
find around the coasts. The Scottish commander 
learned that they had come into the North Sea. 
He tore off in quest of them. In due course the 
English fleet, homeward bound, laden with 
booty, exulting in victory, heard it shouted from 
the mizzen-head that a Scottish foe was bearing 
down upon them with all his speed and strength, 
—two fondly daring ships. It was Admiral Sir 
Andrew Wood with The Flower and The Yellow 
Caravel. 

The battle was joined off Dunbar. It was the 
kind of fight Sir Andrew loved—hand to hand 
and a tussle against mighty odds. He put his own 
gay gtim spirit into the hearts of his men till 
they fought as men can fight only when they love 
to fight for fighting’s sake and will fight to the 
death rather than take defeat. They knocked 
one English vessel hors de combat, then another, 
then another. And when the skies above turned 
green and red to match the colours of the waves 
beneath, they cast their fading glow upon a 
thrilling spectacle. For five erstwhile boastful 
ships, five hitherto unbeaten men-of-war, were 
being towed up the Firth by two, to be presented 
to the King of Scots. And the two wete 
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Sit Andrew Wood’s The Flower and The Yellow 
Caravel. 

Now King Henry VII of England was bitterly 
vexed when he learned of the misadventute of his 
fleet. But he could not make it a casus belli 
against the Scots ; for it was a time of truce, and 
therefore his flotilla was in reality nothing more 
than a gang of privateers. So his pteparations 
for revenge were made in secret. He sent round 
the whisper that any person who would undertake 
to go north against these insolent Scots and whip 
them with scorpions for having dared to put his 
gallant ships to so shameful a pass, should have a 
pension of {1,000 a year for life. There was a 
pause. The hardiest of England’s sons were 
taking time to think. Then Stephen Bull came 
forward and said: “ Put down my name, Sir! ” 
He was equipped, accordingly, with three tall 
ships and sneaked quietly off with the blessings 
and the prayers of royal Henty. 

He steered his course for the May Island. 
Attiving there, he did sentry-go across the mouth 
of the Forth, knowing that his doomed antagonist 
must come either out or in. By and by two 
traders come sailing in from the sea. Are these 
the prize the silent Bull is glowering for? Three 
English vessels fling themselves in headlong 
challenge on two Scottish hulks. But the 
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Scottish captain is not taken unawares ; he is too 
experienced a sea-farer to venture on these 
waters at any time without a keen edge to his 
cutlass and his guns in train. Stephen Bull is 
afraid his foe may decline battle and run away ; 
it is the only fear he knows. The opposing 
captain is in deadly trepidation lest Stephen Bull 
may shortly lose his stomach for the fight and 
sheer off southward. It is the only fear he knows. 
So the quarry flings itself headlong on its head- 
long assailant, out-challenges his challenge, 
dashes alongside him, throws out an iron halter 
and gtapples him to his breast with hoops of 
steel. There can be no finish to the conflict 
now till one or the other is beaten to his knees. 
The action rages through the whole of a mid- 
summer day till the darkness falls; but still 
there is no decision. ‘They ate at each othet’s 
throats again with the first light of the morning. 
But now the end is near. In a brief space King 
Henry’s ships and King Henry’s men—all that 
are left of them—are captives of wat. While the 
bloody fray has been in progress the vessels 
have been drifting : there has been no leisure to 
think of navigation. And so the dawn greets 
them at the mouth of Tay. The good folks of 
Dundee open theit window-shutters in the 
morning and rub their half-awakened eyes in 
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astonishment as they behold three tall crestfallen 
ships escorted into harbour by two lesser ships 
with triumphant mien and a heroic captain. And 
the hero with the victorious craft is Sir Andrew 
Wood with The Flower and The Yellow Caravel. 

King James’s admiral was the naval champion 
of the day. He had made Scotland mistress of 
the seas. And there was bark as well as bite in 
the old sea-dog. The men who go down to 
the sea in ships are not famous for drawing-room 
manners. The ocean does not ask your leave to 
swell; the hurricane cultivates no deference to- 
watd high or low; the thunder, the lightning 
and the deluge do not wait your signal to begin ; 
there is no “excuse me!” in the crash of the 
cannon-ball. Therefore the word of instruction 
is a word of command. Orders are born in 
nature’s naked sternness ; they have neither frills 
not adornment, nor even the meagrest loin-cloth 
of respect to give them a show of decency. The 
tang of the briny breeze is in the tone of them. 
And the men who abide in the familiar company 
of these orders, whether giving or receiving them, 
become insensitive to their stark nudity, take it 
for granted as the norm of intercourse, and speak 
in other accents only as a tyro will venture at a 
foreign tongue. Sir Andrew exemplified this. 
One time he was being made the target of a fire 
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of questions from the rebel lords of Scotland. 
They suspected him of having the person of the 
vanished king in hiding in one of his ships and 
were determined to have the truth out of him. 
He was equally determined to let them have the 
truth, and returned their cannonade in a manner 
little to their liking. Here is Pitscottie’s version 
of the interview :— 


“ The lordis inquyred of Captane Wood if he 
knew of the king or quhair he was? He an- 
sweted he knew nothing of the king nor quhair 
he was. Then they speited quhat they war that 
cam out of the field and passed in his schipes ? 
He answeired, ‘It was I and my brother, quho 
wat teadie to have waited our lyves with the 
king in his defence.’ Then they said ‘ He is not 
in your schipes?” Quho answeited again, ‘ He 
is not in my schipes, bot would to God he war 
in my schipes saflie, I should defend him and 
keep him sheithles fra all the treasonable creaturis 
whohas murdered him,forIthinktosiethe day when 
they salbe hanged and drawn for thair demeritis.’”’ 


Fain would the lords have had the gruff old 
mastiff himself hanged and drawn for his temerity; 
but before he trusted himself to the “ treasonable 
creatures ” he had taken the precaution to see 
two of their number lodged on board his own 
ship as hostages for his safe return. So they 
baited him gently, itching to give him his 
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quietus, but knowing well that if they did so 
they should forthwith behold my lords Seatoun 
and Fleming dangling from the yard-arms of 
The Flower and The Yellow Caravel. 

But for all his growl and daring, his keenness 
for battle and bloodshed, the High Admiral 
was no hatsh, inhuman brute. There was a 
streak of sentiment in him; he had a heart that 
could kindle at the romantic and eyes that could 
swim with tears. He stands up for the king 
because he és the king ; there is not another like 
him ; there is but one king ina country. All the 
glamour of pre-eminence, all the glory of solitary 
gtandeur are his :—“‘ There’s a divinity doth 
hedge a king.” He is the king’s servant and the 
king has honoured him; therefore he will 
honour the king :—a romantic loyalty ; a senti- 
mental gratitude. It is the sailor’s way. In the 
nattative of his interview with the rebellious 
lords, Pitscottie tells a story that is worth repeat- 
ing. The young king, James IV, was with the 
lords in Leith. He did not know that his father 
was dead; indeed he had seen so little of his 
father at any time that he was not familiar with 
his appearance. When Sir Andrew entered 
James was so struck with the bearing of the man 
that he “ inquyred of him, ‘Sir ar yea my father?’”’ 
The pathos of the situation set a chord vibrating 
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in the admiral’s breast, and he “ answeited with 
teats falling from his eyes ‘ Sir, I am not your 
father, but I was a servant to your father and 
salbe to the auctoritie quhill I die.” Then, 
too, like that inveterately sentimental showman 
who amassed a fortune, built himself a mansion 
and retired from business, but could not endure 
life in his new home till he had the old caravan 
installed in the garden with its dear old poky 
appurtenances to spend the hours among, Wood, 
on quitting the sea and settling down at Largo, 
his native place, had a canal cut from his castle 
to the kirk, so that he might sail to the House of 
God on Sundays and imagine himself once more 
upon the bosom of the deep with The Flower and 
The Yellow Caravel. 

Sit Andrew’s doughty ships have not been 
commemorated in Scottish song and story as they 
deserve. The renown they earned by their 
triumphant deeds has passed to another which 
proved a conspicuous failure from the first. 
For every person who can tell the names of the 
indomitable twins there are ten who know that 
of the great Michael. And what was The Michael ? 
She was “ane very monstrous great ship.” 
She was two hundred and forty feet long and 
thirty-six feet broad, internal measurement ; 
with sides so thick that no cannon-ball could 
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pierce them. She turned out to be too “ mon- 
strous gteat”’ for the navigation of those days. 
She would not answer blithely when Wood was 
on the bridge ; she would not do it when Robert 
Batton was there; she would not do it when 
both were there together; and Robert was a 
naval genius, brother to Andrew Barton whom 
some authorities reckon superior in sea- and 
battle-craft to Wood himself. Her inefficiency was 
only too manifest. Her builders swallowed their 
chagrin and sent her to France where she ended 
her days a rotting wreck in the harbour of Brest. 

The work of Sir Andrew and the Bartons in 
establishing a Scottish navy was a mere flash in 
the pan. But the blame for that must be laid at 
other doors than theirs. There was no one to 
appreciate and claim their heritage. King James 
IV encouraged them and was himself an enthu- 
siast for an effective fleet. But when he died 
Wood seems to have already left the quarter 
deck; Andrew Barton had been killed; the 
Scottish ships-of-war were vanquished. If there 
was a single vessel left, it was The Ichabod, and no 
man had the heart to build or the genius to inspire 
a better. The admiral’s lead deserved a bolder 
following than that. 

Whether Largo has reared a monument to her 
illustrious son, or to what extent she boasts of 
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having been his mother, we have hesitated to 
enquite lest we should be courting disappoint- 
ment. But when we reflect that she has mothered 
a second glorious child and given the world its 
Robinson Crusoe, we are persuaded that hers is 
the breed from which great men come. She will 
thrill us some day with a third prodigy. But it 
will hasten the advent of that third if Largo 
boasts the former two; for it will make her 
streets the pilgrim haunt of patriotic Scots and 
kindle to emulation the spirit of her little ones. 
Has she a museum? Surely she has! Yes! She 
must have a museum! Crusoe’s gun, his parrot, 
his suit of skins ; the admiral’s commission, his 
log-book and a host of other curios are certainly 
there and must impart to it a unique interest. 
Yet some of the things that one would love to 
look at most of all cannot be there—such as 
Friday’s footprint and the Admiral’s canal. 
But the paramount exhibit of the whole collection 
atones for these deficiencies. (It is there. It és 
there. We see it plainly with imagination’s eye.) 
It is posterity’s tribute to a man who rose to the 
topmost height of eminence from the low mists of 
obscurity—without father, without mother, with- 
out genealogy. It is the cynosute of Fife. It is 
the pride of Scotia. It is a life-size model of 
The Flower and The Yellow Caravel. 


HECTOR BOECE 
Al Simple Heart 


S Dundee the New Jerusalem? Dundee her- 

self, in these unhallowed days, may find the 
question void of interest. But it was not always 
so. There was a time when she felt her spirit 
swell with a holy pride whenever she conned her 
name. For she read of her beginnings in it,— 
an origin such as neither imperial Rome nor 
Athens beloved of the gods, nor yet the holy city 
of the Jews could boast. She took it to her 
heart like a whispered confidence. She felt that 
she had been ordained the wearer of an apocalyp- 
tic nimbus and set for honour among the towns 
of earth. For was it not plain that Dundee could 
be nothing else than Donum Dei—the gift of God? 
And what city could ever have been baptised 
with such an appellation save one that had come 
down from God out of Heaven, prepared as a 
bride adorned for her husband? The Modest 
Maiden by the Tay might indulge in no wrangle 
about it: but logic is logic. 

Whether Hector Boece took this derivation for 
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truth’s own affidavit I cannot tell. But probably 
he did. For he was a simple-hearted man with 
the blithe imagination of a child; he could not 
keep from chasing the bright sparks of fancy 
that dance like fireflies about those anvils where 
men beat out their shapeless facts into shapely and 
useful knowledge. Likewise he was a Dundon- 
ian, and not unwilling to clothe himself with any 
glamour or prestige that could be woven out of 
that accident. So when he enrolled at the 
University of Paris and engrossed his signature 
among those of men from historic cities of the 
continent and from schools of light and leading, 
he subscribed himself Deidonanus—Hector Boe- 
thius of the God-given City. No doubt his fellow- 
students would open their eyes. It was what he 
wanted them to do. He was more than quits 
with all of them. 

Yet though he may have been exploiting a 
sudden and half-jocular whim when he adorned 
himself with that agnomen, he was in no sense 
the victim of any alien caprice. He was acting 
again in his true character. He was born to 
wonder and to light the fire of wonder in other 
breasts. In later life it became almost a passion 
with him to make people open their eyes. He 
loved to astound them: He practised the trick 
of plunging them into alternate baths of hot and 
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cold amazement. Some of his critics, indeed, 
will have it that in order to gratify this weakness 
he went the length of mishandling his own repu- 
tation as a historian ; that he took the pure white 
garment of veracity and “improved” it with 
dire irreverence, slashing it with wonder-mon- 
ger’s scarlet and splashing it with his sable. 
Our sentiments do not dovetail with that. We 
cannot persuade ourselves that Hector’s defects 
were rooted in double-mindedness; to our 
judgment they were the fruits of an unusual 
simplicity of heart. He was a big, credulous, 
wondering child. And this almost childishly 
childlike failing is, we maintain, the key to the 
riddle of his intellect; for a riddle it is, and a 
riddle it is likely to remain if we have not some 
open sesame of the kind. And, perhaps, ere we 
pass from our comment on his name, we may 
venture the surmise that our Dundonian had 
another happy day when it flashed on him that 
he could coax his patronym to make him sib with 
divine philosophy no less than with diviner reve- 
lation. For if he were to latinise his inherited 
Boece ot Boyis into Boethius, who that ever read it 
could fail to travel in instantaneous thought to 
the ancient and renowned author of the De 
Consolatione ? 

But, for all that, Hector was no jackdaw strut- 
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ting about in borrowed feathers among classical 
crows and scientific cockerels. He was not even 
an ugly duckling. For, though destined later to 
be a full-grown swan floating majestically on the 
placid deeps of learning, he was, from the vety 
outset “‘a lad o” pairts,” and gave promise of 
turning out a man of mark. He repaid Dundee 
with greater lustre in the end than he took on 
loan from her at the beginning ; and, if he did not 
leave the name of Boethius as deeply in his debt, 
he showed at least that the responsibility for that 
rested upon the success of its first owner rather 
than the failure of its second. 

Born, then, and nurtured on the banks of Tay, 
he found fat and marrow for his growing intellect 
in the rich learning of his native place till he mi- 
grated, while yet a boy, to Aberdeen. ‘Thete, 
with an even wealthier and more abundant 
pabulum, he continued to develop; and Aber- 
deen, never blind to the value of a good thing, 
sent him on to Paris so that he might reach the 
fullest growth of which his mind and soul were 
capable, and come back, in no long while, to 
indemnify her lavishly with the enrichment of 
his talents and the maturity of his life. 

The fifteenth century was one of the most 
difficult seams that men had worked in the dark 
mines of truth, and it was swiftly petering out 
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when Hector Boece bade farewell to Paris and 
turned his face toward the north. Sad, beyond 
question, were his adieus ; not that he belittled 
Aberdeen and the honour she was doing him, 
but that he loved Paris. For in that gay capital he 
had knit his spirit to many others who, like 
himself, were digging reluctant wisdom out of 
the well-nigh exhausted vein before they should 
have to relinquish it for ever, and try their 
picks upon a new one. There, for the first, 
and possibly the only time, he had drunk deep 
of the fellowship of kindred souls in utter un- 
reserve and found it sweet as life. Of this 
fraternity was Desiderius Erasmus ; and between 
the two a friendship grew up intimate enough to 
sustain a lifelong, if spasmodic correspondence. 
In Paris too our Scot, like not a few others of his 
race, had settled down to the congenial routine 
of professorial duty, having been appointed to 
the chair of philosophy at Montaigu College a few 
yeats previously. 

Now in the University of the French capital 
Erasmus was more than a man ; he was an atmos- 
phere. Young, learned, brilliant, unconven- 
tional, light-hearted, daring, sceptical, a worldling 
in a monastic dress, he embodied the spirit of 
emancipation. He was the hero of those un- 
tamed colts who chafed at the papal bit and would 
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have tun off with the same between their teeth 
had they only known where to run. But a 
theological colt galloping away from the Pope 
was like a fish leaping out of the frying-pan. 

Erasmus then, and his movement were the 
newest wonder; how could Boece resist the 
attraction of so powerful a magnet ? He could 
not and did not ; and the influence of the Dutch- 
man over him is revealed by two diametrically 
opposite things; one being the comparative 
absence of the marvellous from Boece’s first book, 
his Lives of the Bishops of Mortlach and Aberdeen ; 
and the other the presence of so much of it in 
his second work, The History of Scotland. 

The former of these is not hard to understand. 
Hector, when he wrote the book, was still under 
the glamour of his newest wonder. Naturally, 
therefore, he would present an inhospitable 
mind to the irrationalities of rumour and tra- 
dition. He would not array his intellectual 
forces for a frontal attack upon them ; that would 
not be war but suicide. But he would quietly 
sap theit foundations; he would undermine 
them by ignoring them. 

The second cannot be expounded so briefly. 
The exposition of it is, in fact, the story of our 
authot’s life; and if we were writing that story 
we should have to break it up into several chapters. 
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Chapter one should be headed with a question : 
Why did Boece return to Scotland at all? Why 
did he condescend to run in harness with a bishop 
who, however good in himself, had long settled 
into a jog-trot ; was not likely to have much of 
the mettle that pricked the bayards of the new 
enlightenment ; and might not even have scented 
the battle from afar ? Might he not as well have 
marched himself off at once into some intellectual 
Siberia ? Look at it any way you like, it remains a 
conundrum why Boece should have accepted 
the Principalship of the newly founded college 
of Aberdeen; and the knot gets no nearer to 
coming untied as time goes on and proves his 
tenure of the office to have been an unqualified 
success. 

Still, it is possible to make a mystery where no 
mystery is; and I believe Erasmus himself offers 
us the thread that is to lead us out of this appar- 
ently clue-less maze. That protagonist of reform 
was well awate that the new ideas were new. 
He was zealous for their dissemination when that 
could be done with safety ; he was keen to be one 
of culture’s torch-bearers ; but he would not run 
where ptejudice had piled her powder-barrels. 
His enthusiasm was of neither the harebrained 
nor the hot-headed type. He wrought with a fire 
in his heart and his headin anicebag. Heargued, 
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with a gteatly comforting prudence, that he could 
serve the cause of progress better by living for it, 
however obscutely, than by dying for it, however 
conspicuously. Frankly and tepeatedly he 
avowed his conviction that reformations ate a 
thing to be abhorred, especially when they en- 
danger the well-being and the life of the reformer ; 
and that intellectual light had best be allowed, like 
the physical, to dawn quietly and glorify the hill- 
tops with its radiance before disturbing the slum- 
ber of the plains or alarming the stupor of the 
valleys. Is it not, then, a feasible conjecture, that 
Boece had imbibed freely of that, along with the 
rest of the sparkling but non-intoxicating doc- 
trines of the great opportunist, and would con- 
sequently look upon Scotland as no more unde- 
sitable a place than any other ? 

The second chapter should tell how the new 
Principal could hardly have settled down to his 
task in Aberdeen ere he began to be aware that 
Bishop Elphinstone’s foundation had been laid 
within invisible but cyclopean walls—the walls 
of a vety ancient structure ; that it was, after all, 
no more than a departmental college in a uni- 
versity with a Principal of its own; and that in 
this seminaty of more than prehistoric origin, 
evety man-appointed master was but a humble 
scholar and subordinate. Circumstance was the 
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name of this school of learning and Experience 
the title of its head. And the first exercise, 
doubtless, to which the new pupil-principal was 
set was to copy many times a day, in the roundest 
hand he could, the bold, clear headline—Discre- 
tion is the Better Part of Valour. For his asso- 
ciates in professorial duty seem all to have been 
members of the order of Canons Regular. Being 
in the same boat with these, he must pull the 
same way; and they, belike, were more bent 
on exploring the calmer reaches of thought than 
on shooting its rapids. If he guarded his tongue 
he might win the reward of a few more shillings 
to add to his salary of £2 3s. 4d. a year, and so 
turn a mere sufficiency into comfort. Silence 
would truly be golden. Why should he not 
cultivate this profitable prudence when by doing 
so he might have wine and comparative wealth, 
while by neglecting it he would but keep him- 
self in poverty and hot-water? It was not a 
hero’s argument, but when fitted on to the argu- 
ment of Ais hero it went home with a clinch. 

In the third chapter we should present another 
aspect of the matter. To have no real intellectual 
fellowship for a quarter of a century but that of 
a small community of theologians: to wander 
up and down time’s desert sands watching the 
flickering mirage upon imagination’s firmament, 
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thirsting for the green oases of the soul, yearning 
for the waggon-loads of books and caravans 
of new ideas that passed like glorious ghosts 
upon their way to the more favoured places ; 
to have no means of correspondence but that 
jostling, inetfective sort that delayed the new milk 
of the human word till it was curdled into history ; 
how could these things but be a formidable 
handicap to an independent attitude of mind ? 
We shall be cruelly unjust to our subject if we 
do not make full allowance for them. If Boece 
was heterodox in a perfectly honest way—as he 
may have been—when he companied with 
Erasmus in Paris, may he not have been credulous 
—as he certainly was—in a perfectly honest way, 
after so long a partnership with the churchmen of 
Aberdeen ? 

Fourthly we should remind ourselves that by 
that time, too, he had published his Lives of the 
Bishops of Mortlach and Aberdeen and could 
measute the difficulty of making an impression 
on the inert mind of his day by anything merely 
good. He realized that no book need hope to 
trail a brood of garrulous patrons in its wake 
unless it could throw to reason’s gulls a liberal 
supply of reason’s offal. Now this was a thing 
that Boece was well fitted to do. He had a 
constitutional bias toward the marvellous and a 
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natural aptitude for wonder-mongering. Why 
should he pass a self-denying ordinance in a case 
like this ? 

Some, to be sure, will reckon that this is to 
accuse, not to excuse our author; that it does 
not justify the man of understanding in pandering 
to the vulgar taste ; it insinuates the guilt of in- 
tellectual simony. In the fifth chapter, therefore, 
we should show that even so fierce a blast of cen- 
sure as that does not find the simple-hearted 
Principal without a cave to shelter in. He has 
the refuge of his years. For he was now com- 
pleting the twelfth lustrum of his life ; and what 
thoughtful man has not, long ere that day 
atrives, sat down astonied before many incred- 
ible things? What open-minded man of sixty 
can draw the line between, say, genius and mad- 
ness with half so sure a hand as when he was but 
half as old ? Men have arrived at the sexagenarian 
goal with eyesight perfect, hearing unimpaired, 
reason matute and memory that could cling to 
facts like any octopus ; but who ever reached that 
milestone on life’s pilgrimage without discovering 
that he had long since been bereft of his skill 
to redd the marches betwixt impossible and 
possible? 

In any case, here is our author’s masterpiece, 
The History of Scotland in seventeen books 
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of solemn, refined and eloquent Latin, ready to 
quench our thirst for knowledge at times with 
the pute wine of truth, and to mock it at other 
times with the most uncritical blends of fact and 
fiction, wisdom and grotesque absurdity. And 
yet a conscientious pen cannot but be fain to blot 
even so widely accepted a verdict as these terms 
express. Let us put one of the grotesque absur- 
dities itself in the witness box; and let it be the 
famous stoty of the “claik” or barnacle geese 
of the Western Isles. We give it in the version 
of John Bellenden, Archdeacon of Moray, who 
turned the book into English for the benefit of 
King James V. 

“Sum men belevis that thir claiks grows on 
trees by the nobbis, bot thair opinion is vane... 
We have maid na little laubore and diligence to 
serch the truth and veritie thairof. We have 
sailet throw the seis quhare they ar brede, and 
find by grit experience that the nature of the 
seis is maitre relevant cause of their procreation 
than any other thing ; for all treis that are cussen 
in the seis be process of tyme apperis first worme 
etin, and in the small hollis and boris thairof 
growis small wormis. First they schaw thair 
heid and feit, and last of all they schaw thair 
plumis and wingis. Finally, quhen they are 
cumin to the just measure and quantitie of geis, 
they fle in the aire as other fowlis.” 


This, of course, is not one whit less erroneous 
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and unscientific than the idea it sought to contro- 
vert. But is it grotesque? If honey bees develop 
out of worms and butterflies unfold from crawling 
caterpillars like stained-glass saints anticipating 
the resurrection, by what token can we venture 
to stigmatize the Principal’s story as grotesque ? 
Nay! It is not grotesque; it is only disproved. 
So with another often-quoted tale to the effect 
that the Norwegian seas produce a fish that can 
wriggle out of its skin. Do we not ourselves 
believe that serpents can perform that very 
marvel ? How then can it be absurd to hold that 
fishes may do such things? Again, it is not 
absurd ; it is only contrary to fact. 

The truth is that the critics of the Scotorum 
Historie have too frequently been deficient in 
that type of sensibility without which their 
judgments are warped and worthless. Had they 
possessed it, they would have been at once wiser 
and mote charitable. Pinkerton’s averment that 
out author was “the most egregious historical 
imposter that ever appeared in any countty ” is, 
to say the very least, a most egregious historical 
exaggeration. And the accusation of another of 
the same kidney to the effect that Boece “ rested 
the truth of his facts on authors that never 
existed except in his own imagination, if he has 
not himself invented them,” is much too facile 
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for credence. Besides, it rests the truth of its 
own statement on its own ignorance of the 
existence of certain authorities—a most uncritical 
and dishonest proceeding. 

That Hector exercised a wary and discrimina- 
ting mind in his selection of material no one can 
plausibly maintain: that he was astonishingly 
ctedulous is patent to everyone who reads his 
book ; but that he deliberately imposed upon his 
readers and crammed their gaping maws with 
carrion fictions is an impossible assumption. 
True, he begins his work by tracing the descent 
of the Scots from Gathelus, son of Cecrops, 
King of Athens, and Scota, daughter of one of 
the Pharaohs of Egypt: “‘ Efter the manir of 
otheir pepil, the Scottis, desirand to schaw thair 
beginning richt anciant, schawis thame, be this 
present Historie, discendit of the Grekis and 
Egyptians. For, as auld croniclis beris, thair 
wes ane Greik, namit Gathelus,” etc. But he 
neither invented that nor gave it to his public 
without a warning :—‘‘ Quhay may surely affirm 
ane mater of sa greit antiquite?”’ He tells of a 
wonderful oil-well “nocht two miles fra Edin- 
burgh ” that has “ane singulare vittew againis 
all maner of canker and skawis”’; and, in style 
as sober as a judge, he relates that “‘ The wolffis 
ar richt noysum to the tame bestial in all pairts 
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of Scotland, except ane paitt thairof named 
Glenmore; in quhilk the tame bestial gets 
lytill damage of wyld bestial especially of toddis. 
For ilk hous nurises ane young todd certane days, 
and mengis the flesh thairof after it be slane, 
with sic meit as they gif to thair fowlis or uthir 
small beistis, and saw mony as eits of this meit 
ar presetvit twa months after fra ony damage be 
the toddis, for toddis will gust na fleshe that gusts 
of thair ain kynd; and be thair bot ane beist or 
fowl that has nocht gustit of this meit the todd 
will chais it out amang ane thousand.” Why 
did he give book-room to things like these ? 
Was it because he purposed to deceive ? By no 
means! If he had cherished any such intention 
he would have given a wide birth to statements 
so easy to disprove. Once more, he writes 
that, “not far fra the fontains of Clyde springs 
the fontains of Forth, quhilk discendis with 
ample and braid boundis, in the Almane seis.” 
He ought to have known his geography better 
than that; but if he had wished to lie would he 
have lied so like an innocent? Assuredly not! 
We think it a thousandfold more likely that he 
penned his falsities in simple ignorance; we 
rejoice that fuller investigation has declared the 
charge of invented authorities to be “ at least not 
proven and ptobably unfounded ” ; and we rise 
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from our perusal of the History with a conviction 
that Erasmus was tight, when, after an intimacy 
of several years, he wrote—Hector and falsehood 
are poles apart ;—a tuis moribus semper fuit alienis- 
Simuim Mmentirt. 

King James V settled an annual pension of 
£50 (Scots) on the historian in recognition of his 
wotk. It was wisely done. For the virtue of 
the book was not exhausted when it had made 
its author’s name illustrious; it did the like 
service for the name of Scotland too, and gave 
her a place in the vanguard of letters. Boece 
was not as the annalists who preceded him ; he 
was a cultured man and an accomplished writer ; 
and the book he published compelled the praises 
of his contemporaries by its literary and other 
merits. The foremost scholars of the day 
descanted on his “ happy genius ” and his “ great 
eloquence”; they called him a “master of 
singular learning and erudition,” one “ exquisite- 
ly versed in all the parts of philosophy and 
theology and a most eminent historian.” He 
was beyond question one of the most accom- 
plished writers of Latin prose that Scotland has 
ptoduced, and is not unworthy to be named 
with George Buchanan. 

He finished his diligent and uneventful course 
in 1536 at the age of seventy, and was honoured 
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with a grave in front of the high altar at the 
King’s College of Aberdeen. 


A certain man once set out ftom his home in 
the City of Credulity to go to the Land of Truth, 
a favouted region, lying, as he had gathered 
from many of its lovers, across an unftequented 
wilderness. For several days he journeyed but 
made no headway; for, ever as he wakened in 
the morning he found that he had returned upon 
his own tracks on the previous day and had slept 
all night within a stone-throw of his native walls. 
He knew not that such is wont to be the hapless 
lot of those who fare through pathless places. 
In the course of time, however, he fell in with a 
traveller making for the same goal as himself, 
and, for a while, was happy in the fellowship of 
an uncommon personality as well as the guidance 
of a companion dowered with that instinct of 
direction in the world of thought that some 
animals exhibit in the world of nature. As long 
as he trudged on with this companion by his side 
he journeyed straight. But there came a day 
when his invaluable fellow must advance at a 
swifter pace than our pilgrim could keep up 
with. Larger and larger grew the stretch of 
desert sand between them, but the pilgrim erred 
not from the forward way while he could recog- 
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nize the figure of his friend. At last he could do 
that no more; the outline became frayed; it 
mingled with other shapes and refused to be 
identified. Then, though he still kept plodding 
onwatd, he made no further progress; but, 
hampered by the strange fatality that dogs the 
steps of so many who traverse the wilderness 
alone, discovered, at the setting of the sun, that 
he had but fetched a wider circle than before 
and come round again to his first starting-place. 


THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON 
AA Man to Wonder at 


“{)\MNIBUS in studiis admirabilis,’—that is 
the open secret of his fame. He was a 
“brilliant student.” Had he lived in these days 
he would have been dyx in every class at school 
and medalist in every subject at the university. 
He would have been so facile princeps that his 
proxime accessit would have dwindled to nonentity 
in the distance. But he was not the kind of 
man from whom “Old Scotia’s grandeur 
sptings’: he helped in no way to make her 
“loved at home, revered abroad.” He had no 
charm with which to take the heart of the people 
and inspire a song; he had no spell to lay upon 
their imagination and make them weave his 
exploits into a patriotic legend or a glorious folk- 
tale. He was not admirable in any admirable sense. 
But neither were the other members of the 
Order of the Knights of Wonder. They number 
only three in all:—The Admirable Doctor, 
Friar Roger Bacon of English repute; The 
Admirable Rabbi, Aben Ezra of Spanish tradi- 
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tion; and James Crichton. So when a contem- 
potaty, with literature’s mightier sword, gave 
the Scotsman this accolade and dubbed him 
Admirable, the blade he wielded was adorned 
with no damascene of ethics or spirituality. 
Different people, of course, have different 
notions as to what is admirable; nay, even the 
same people at different times are in hopeless 
disagreement with themselves.. The Chinese 
ladies of yesterday knew nothing more deserving 
of the epithet than a pair of feet so deformed that 
they wete useless for all that feet stood for. 
The Chinese ladies of to-day are abandoning 
that idea, and those of to-morrow will anathema- 
tize it. The Scottish folks who have their 
portraits taken this year because three-piece suits 
ate so becoming are going to lock them away 
next year because the entrancing crinoline will 
have made them a “hideous atrocity.” Yet 
there are certain things that were pronounced 
admirable by the most competent judges before 
the Flood and that will continue to be so pro- 
nounced after all earth’s other floods have 
swelled to their highest and subsided, whether 
they be deluges of fashion, of materialism, of 
knowledge, of ignorance, of tongues, or of 
ptophecies. And it was not for any of these 
matters of imperishable worth that James Crich- 
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ton got his prenomen. For none of his 
chroniclers, contemporary or otherwise, has 
found the meagrest vein of moral gold in the 
tock from which he was hewed. Joseph Scaliger 
expressly declares him to have been “ more 
worthy of admiration than esteem.” 
Nevertheless, in spite of his deficiencies in the 
higher traits of character, it is beyond all contto- 
vetsy that he was a very remarkable man. He 
was a man to wonder at. We avow it frankly, 
remembering that Robert Louis Stevenson some- 
where commends to us a dictum of Montaigne’s 
to the effect that a man may be a thief and yet 
have a handsome leg; and that if he actually 
does have such a limb, it is no virtue on our part 
to deny it, however much we may hold his 
thievery in abhorrence. If then, a man has a 
talent, and, by dint of industry, makes it ten, he 
is still more entitled to have the fact acknow- 
ledged. Now Crichton, during his broken 
fragment of a life, put out his talent to usury, 
and to such purpose that by the end of his little 
day he had a larger gain to show than most of 
those who are favoured with three times his years. 
Yet we almost grudge him our tribute. As 
we instinctively withhold our compliments from 
the man who fishes for them, so we deny our 
plaudits to the man who lives for them. And 
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that was the Admirable’s game. He never 
entertained a thought of putting his gift to 
any practical use; he never rose to the idea of 
service. He had no aim in life and no purpose 
with his endowment but to minister to his own 
selfishness in its varied forms of self-indulgence, 
self-satisfaction, self-esteem and self-conceit. 

He suffered from no excess of modesty. He 
knew that in his own way he was a veritable 
Goliath ; and as he went rampaging through the 
cities of Europe his challenge sounded not 
unlike that hero’s—‘‘ Give me a man that we 
may fight together.” For he took particular 
delight in public exhibition of his abilities and 
had a keen relish for contests of skill pre-arranged 
and staged with an eye to effect. To these 
contests he invited anybody and everybody, 
giving them liberty to choose their own subject, 
method and language of debate; and, in the 
issue, acquitted himself so magnificently as to fill 
the listeners with astonishment and make them 
confess they never saw his like. 

Crichton was from infancy a man to wonder 
at. Born at Cluny Castle in Perthshire about 
1560, he was son to Lord Advocate Sit Robert 
Crichton, a gentleman descended of the blood 
royal. In virtue of his father’s position and 
pedigree the boy was put to school along with 
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the young King James VI under George 
Buchanan and other famous tutors. In a little 
while the prodigy of precocity grew into a 
prodigy of learning. He entered St. Andrew’s 
University ; took the degree of B.A. at the age of 
twelve and M.A. at fourteen ; and, before he had 
come to his twentieth year, had made so many 
charms and accomplishments his own that the 
irised halo of Da Vinci himself seems almost to 
dissolve into a nimbus of tusticity. We set 
them down here in their naked splendour, 
convinced that any attempt at embellishment on 
our part would be as sinfully futile as to electro- 
plate the moon. They were as follows :— 

A beautiful face A gifted singer 

A handsome person A talented instrumentalist 

An athletic frame A skilled draughtsman 

A practised swords- A creditable painter 

man 
A capable horseman A learned scientist 
An adept at dancing A proficient in ten differ- 
ent languages 

A saying in the vernacular has it that “Can 
dae is easy carriet.” Crichton found it so. He 
cattied his powers to England and the Continent 
and showed that they sat lightly on him. Wher- 
ever he went, as we have said, he sent out a 
challenge to the scholarly to meet him at a 
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tournament of erudition. He did not shrink 
from the doughtiest foe but comported himself 
at the jousts as one to whom it was mere child’s 
play to break a lance with professors of European 
fame and unhorse the savant at full tilt. Sir 
Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty makes his visit 
to Paris, Rome, Venice, Padua, Mantua, read 
like the triumphal progress of a conqueror before 
whom no enemy could stand. 

In The Discovery of a Most Exquisite Jewel the 
said Sir Thomas writes thus :— 


“To so great a hight and vast extent of praise 
did the never-too-much-to-be-extolled reputation 
of the seraphick wit of that eximious man attain, 
for his commanding to be affixed programs on 
all the gates of the schooles, halls and colledges 
of that famous university (sc. Paris), as also on 
all the chief pillars and posts standing before the 
houses of the most renowned men for literature 
resident within the precinct of the walls and 
suburbs of that most populous and magnificent 
city, inviting them all or any whoever else 
vetsed in any kinde of scholastick faculty to 
repair at nine o’clock in the morning of such a 
day, moneth and year, as by computation came 
to be just six weeks after the date of the affixes, 
to the common schoole of the colledge of 
Navatre, where, at the prefixed time, he should, 
God willing, be ready to answer to what should 
be propounded to him, concerning any science, 
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liberal art, discipline or faculty, practical or 
theoretick, not excluding the theological nor 
jurisprudential habits, though grounded but 
upon the testimonies of God and man, and that 
in any of these twelve languages, Hebrew, 
Sytiack, Arabick, Greek, Latin, Spanish, French, 
Italian, English, Dutch, Flemish and Sclavonian, 
in either verse or prose at the discretion of the 
disputant. 

** All the choicest and most profound philoso- 
phers, mathematicians, naturalists, mediciners, 
alchymists, apothecaries, surgeons, doctors of 
both civil and canon law, and divines both for 
controversies and positive doctrine, together 
with the primest grammarians, rhetoricians, 
logicians and others, professors of other arts 
and disciplines at Paris, plyed their studies in 
their private cels for the space of a moneth, 
exceeding hard, and with huge pains and labour 
set all their braines awork how to contrive the 
knurriest arguments . . . to drive him to a non 

lus. 

“The reader perhaps will think this wonder- 
ful; and so would I too, were it not that I 
know, as Sir Philip Sydney sayes, that a wonder 
is no wonder in a wonderful subject, and conse- 
quently not in him, who for his learning, 
judgement, valour, eloquence, beauty and good- 
fellowship was the perfected result of the joint 
labour of the perfect number of these six deities, 
Pallas, Apollo, Mars, Mercury, Venus and 
Bacchus that hath been since the days of 
Alcibiades.” 
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No mean boast, assuredly, for a lad of twenty ! 

It is too late now to begin threshing the 
sheaves of tradition with the flail of criticism. 
It is hopeless to think of winnowing the chaff of 
fiction from the wheat of fact. The whole 
genetation was agog for something to wonder 
at. Exaggeration was easy. Rumour was a 
quick-change artist. One moment you saw 
him in the guise of the unusual; you dropped 
your eyelid and he had become the mysterious ; 
you winked to make sure there was no mistake, 
and lo! he had been transmogrified into the 
miraculous. Just as the spoken word gives 
definiteness and fixity to thought, which, without 
it, is hardly thought at all but a mere vague 
uneasiness ; so the printed word gives definite- 
ness and fixity to the spoken, which, without it, 
passes from lip to lip, being modified at every 
pass, and is but a kind of agitation of the social 
mind. Ideas travel on the wings of speech ; and 
speech, because it has wings, never ttips over 
straws; it never stumbles at transforming a 
little black bile into three big ravens. It can 
perform that very feat to-day ; how much more, 
then, in Crichton’s day! Not that printing was 
unknown; but the universal dissemination of 
the printed word and the universal ability to 
read and profit by it were not yet arrived. The 
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common people hungered for the marvellous, 
as, indeed, they always will and must. And 
because they could not get it from Californian 
“ movies ” they looked to the writers of the day 
for it; and the writers, accordingly, found it 
ptofitable to cater for the appetite. At times, 
no doubt, they had also other reasons for dipping 
their quills in the ink of teratology. Urquhart 
in particular, seems to have abandoned himself 
to his perfervidum ingenium whenever he took pen 
in hand, and to have suffered it to lead him along 
the crumbling brink of volcanic nonsense if it 
cared, provided only that it would give him the 
smoke and flame to paint Scotland and his 
Scotsman with, and make them the wonder and 
the envy of the earth. 

But difficult as it may be to disinter the truth 
from the loads of rubbish that have been dumped 
on it, there is still no question that Crichton was 
an intellectual phenomenon. If half the things 
tradition ascribes to him are false, he was, nevetr- 
theless, because of the other half, an extraordin- 
atily remarkable man. If ninety per cent. of 
them are false, even in that case he was an 
extraordinarily remarkable man ; for only a figure 
cut to those proportions could have impressed 
his contemporaries so effectually as to make 
them invent the myths they did and beribbon his 
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reputation with those many-coloured streamers. 
He must have dazzled their imagination; he 
must have drugged their judgment and intoxt- 
cated their fancy. For he made learned and 
ignorant, rich and poor, old and young, men, 
women and whole nations agree that he was a 
man to wonder at. Even a nineteenth-century 
author has made him the hero of a novel, and 
Sir J. M. Barrie has availed himself of the glamour 
of his name. And all this our Admirable 
accomplished in a lifetime of probably not more 
than five-and-twenty years ! 

Is it possible, then, to come to any sure 
decision as to the nature of this man’s peculiar 
endowment ? The trend of opinion is toward 
the verdict that Crichton was possessed of one 
outstanding gift—a prodigious memory. He 
appeats to have enjoyed so perfect a facility of 
mental reception, retention and recollection as 
to have seldom or never forgotten anything he 
ever knew or read or was told. Memories of 
this kind are not unauthenticated. It is on 
record that Thomas Fuller could repeat five- 
hundred words of an unknown tongue after 
heating them twice; that he could reproduce a 
sermon verbatim after having listened to it once ; 
and that “he undertook once, in passing to and 
fro from Temple Bar to the farthest point of 
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Cheapside, to tell at his return every sign as it 
stood in order on both sides of the way, repeating 
them either backwards or forwards; and he did 
it exactly.” David Garrick, the famous actor, 
could take the stage with a new play after one 
perusal of it; and Brewer, who mentions half-a- 
dozen petsons renowned for their preternatural 
memories, avers that he himself had more than 
once heard “‘ Woodham, a Fellow of Jesus, 
repeat a column of The Times after reading it 
once over.” 

[t is a most enviable gift. But is there anyone 
who, if offered Solomon’s choice, would single 
out memoty in preference to all other blessings ? 
Would he not rather say—‘ Give me that reach 
of imagination that will let me soar above the 
clouds of this drab worldliness! Give me such 
power of reasoning that I can work my way 
through life’s perplexities by one sure footstep 
at a time! Give me such faculty of judgment 
that I can discern between the real and the 
phantom things that loom so hugely through 
Time’s haze! Give me so strong a thread of 
commonsense that it will not snap as I follow 
its lead through the bewildering maze of everyday 
affairs! Give me any of these and I shall 
gtudge no man his bursting mental granaries of 
facts |” 
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A powerful memory is not inconsistent with 
a humbling deficiency of these other qualities. 
Memory never made a genius. Nay, though 
James Crichton may have remembered all he 
ever read of science, it is certain that he was no 
scientist ; though he kept the thoughts of 
scholars safely pigeon-holed in his mind’s cham- 
ber of archives and could bring them out on 
demand, he was no true scholar; and though 
he had stored up among his “loads of learned 
lumber” the words of Holy Writ, he established 
no claim to be a theologian, no title to be called a 
saint. 

No! it was not by such men that Scotland 
gained her place of pride in the world’s esteem. 
There were clever Scotsmen in plenty about that 
time; it has been said, indeed, that our chief 
export to England was precisely in this article. 
Did we not export “the wisest fool in Christen- 
dom?” Did we not send shiploads of others, 
less wise perhaps, in subsequent years? And 
did not that have something to do with the bitter 
dislike with which our people were so long 
regarded in the sister country? But we have 
repented nobly of the traffic. We have poured 
into the capital and provinces of the south our 
men of genius and character. Also, we do not 
boast of James. We do not sing of Crichton. 
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We wish these pupils of the greatest latinist of 
his age had been a better testimonial to his 
influence. And maybe the latter’s lamentable 
death, slain, as he seems to havebeen, in a drunken 
brawl in the streets of Mantua, has induced us 
to cover him not merely with the neglect of 
disesteem but with the charity of oblivion. 


JAMES BRUCE OF ABYSSINIA 
Climax and Anticlimax 


PATRIOTIC youth from Edinburgh enlist- 

ed asa Derby recruit in 1915, and, after 
training, was drafted to France. ‘There for three 
yeats he fulfilled his duty in the trenches and 
waded up to the chin in death. He had innum- 
etable hairs-breadth escapes ; yet he came through 
scatheless to the victory and the armistice. He 
was demobilized, returned home and found 
employment with a firm of builders. In a 
fortnight he was dead—killed by the fall of a 
crane in the mason’s yard. 

The story of Bruce of Abyssinia leaves a taste 
like that in the mouth of him who tells it. It 
rises slowly to a crescendo, then falls to an 
anticlimax. It is the record of a gradual ascent 
through years of study, years of toil, years of 
adventure and peril, years of vicissitude and 
bravery to a splendid triumph and a brief blaze 
of fame. Then of a sorry descent—a wide- 
spread scepticism regarding his achievements ; 
an ignorant impeachment of his truthfulness ; and 
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a swift passage from the little to the great oblivion 
by the plebeian indignity of a domestic accident. 
Most lives end in anti-climax. Most lives must. 
It is both natural and satisfying. But there are 
a few whose anti-climax deepens the note of 
pathos to that of tragedy. And James Bruce’s 
is one of them. 

To begin with, then, we find him a delicate 
child. He is reared with anxiety and treated at 
all times with indulgence ; for his days on earth 
ate not expected to be many. Yet he does not 
yield to the temptations of such a lot. He does 
not blossom into a tender orchid that must be 
shielded from the rigours of life, neither does he 
develop into a gorgeous peony, bending his 
slender stem quite double with the weight of 
his admired pedantic head. He is no petulant 
invalid. He isaboy. The spirit of a boy is in 
him, and though his fragility would close the 
door upon boyhood’s games and paternal care 
would make that door secure with its own bolts 
and bats, such obstacles are no more impervious 
to spirit in his case than they ever were at any 
séance. He gets among boys. He plays with 
them. He benefits by the exercise. He begins 
to grow stronger. He actually appears to be 
acquiting a normal degree of robustness. He 
shoots up into a sturdy and self-reliant manhood ; 
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stands six feet four inches high and boasts a 
physical endowment that few can match. Then 
as his manly spirit has enabled him to build up 
this manly frame, the manly frame, in turn, reacts 
upon the spitit and strengthens it in self-reliance, 
bravery and determination, in cool self-mastery, 
and in the power of a resolute patience. 
Sometimes the climax of a life comes spon- 
taneously, unprepared for and unexpected ; 
unrecognized, too, not infrequently, till it is past. 
But sometimes it is a goal believed in and delib- 
erately sought. And with James Bruce it was 
the latter. Like many another boy, he was 
eatly persuaded that he had been born into the 
world to do something great and special; and, 
like many another boy, he had not the remotest 
idea what that something was to be. He was 
neatly forty years of age, indeed, before he got 
in between the stilts of his plough and dug its 
nose into the furrow he was meant to draw. 
But he was preparing himself, notwithstanding, 
allthe time. By study, by exercise, by commerce, 
by travel, he qualified himself for the call which 
he felt sure was coming. He wondered for a 
while if it was this; he swithered long and 
anxiously as to whether it was not that. First, 
he will enter the church and be a minister. 
Didn’t one of his ancestors, the Rev. Robert 
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Bruce, play a high and honourable part in his 
day ? Then he will take his father’s advice and 
settle down to a curriculum of law at Edinburgh. 
Next, after sipping the wersh nectar of that 
sapless flower, he abandons it and makes a 
preliminary flutter toward India, hoping to revel 
there in the abundant sweets of trade. But he 
gets no farther than London. There he dallies 
for a little in the garden of Cupid, alights upon 
one of its sensitive plants, and is enclosed. He 
martries. He goes into business with his wife’s 
relatives and becomes a wine-importer. In less 
than a year his wife is dead and he is touring the 
continent to relieve his anguish. By-and-bye he 
succeeds to the estate of Kinnaird in Stirlingshire 
on the demise of his father, and finds occupation 
in administering its affairs. After a short spell 
at that he is off to Algiers as British Consul, and, 
while there, becomes obsessed with the idea that 
the goal toward which his life has been moving 
and is decreed to move is the exploration of 
the soutce of the Nile. For two years, accord- 
ingly, he applies himself with great zest to the 
study of oriental languages and the rudiments of 
medicine; and after resolving many difficulties 
and overcoming no end of perils by land and 
sea, finally burns his boats and strikes into the 
heart of the Hidden Land of Yore, full of faith 
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in himself and in his call. This is in June, 1768, 
and Bruce is thirty-eight years old. 

James Bruce needed every physical, mental 
and moral attribute he was possessed of ere he 
had won across the strong Hellespont of tribula- 
tion into which he now plunged. He needed, 
above all, his abnormal spirit of determination 
and self-reliance ; and it is open to question if 
that would have sufficed him had it not been 
fortified with vanity. James Bruce believed in 
himself. He believed in himself more than he 
was entitled to do; more, even, than his success 
justified. He was vain of his name and his 
ancestry, for was he not allied by descent with 
King Robert the Bruce ? In reality, the connec- 
tion was on his grandmother’s side, her husband 
having dropped his own name of Hay and 
taken hers in order to inherit the estate. But 
that did not deter the grandson from preening his 
genealogical feathers. He was vain about other 
matters too; but why enumerate them? The 
noteworthy fact is that without this taint of 
littleness he could scarcely have achieved the 
great thing he did. For his vanity made him 
honestly believe that he was born to consummate 
this particular exploit ; that he was playing the 
title-réle in a heaven-appointed drama, and was 
therefore indispensable, unconquerable and im- 
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mortal till the curtain should fall upon the final 
scene. Providence might frown, but the smiling 
face of Deity was sure to be behind. 

One time when Ceasar was crossing the 
Mediterranean his ship got such a terrific handling 
from wind and wave that the sailors despaired 
of ever reaching harbour. But the exalted 
passenger had no misgivings. “‘ Be not afraid,” 
he said to the captain, “‘thy vessel carries 
Cesar.” The spirit of James Bruce was of that 
sott. Was it, after all, the spirit of vanity and 
littleness or of faith and greatness ? 

Few of the things accounted great are done by 
great men. Great financiers, great gamblers, 
gteat advertisers—what have these in common 
with true greatness ? If I am filled with envy of 
the wealth that some person is acquiring by 
shouting the virtues of his patent potion; and 
if I invent a potion of my own that is yet more 
poisonous than his; and if I shout the virtues 
of mine so loudly that I shout him down and 
divert the stream of wealth into my own coffers ; 
and if I make a great fortune and endow a great 
infirmary where the victims of my potion may go 
for medical and surgical aid; and if I get a 
gteat name and win a great eulogium and am 
honoured with a great title; have I at last 
become indisputably great? If indeed I have, 
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then the great men are the narrow-minded men 
through whose gorge-like intellect the placid 
stream of thought can never flow without being 
contorted into a toaring cataract that thunders 
to all mankind to come and behold it at a shilling 
ahead. ‘They are the mean-hearted men, full of 
a bitter hatred toward the sons of Time’s right 
hand and calling it love for the children of its 
left. They are the little-souled men who make 
themselves fools for the kingdom of earth’s sake, 
and play the clown for pelf and popularity. 
These ate the types that too frequently leave 
the imprint of their tarry fingers on life’s canvas, 
to dim the gloty of its purest colours and mar 
the brilliance of its highest lights. The men 
who would carve their way to eminence must 
usually have a strain of forceful littleness in 
them to carry them through—a desire for wealth, 
a craving for plaudits, a hankering after “the 
last infirmity of noble minds,” an ineradicable 
vanity. The entirely great men ate not heard 
of. They do not put themselves in shop win- 
dows. They do not sell themselves for wonder 
and applause. 

Equipped, then, with his own qualities of 
mind and body, James Bruce set out to work up 
his life to its climax. He sailed up the Nile from 
Cairo—not a difficult undertaking at the right 
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season of the year ; for to-day, as in the days OF» 4s" 


the Pharaohs the dahabiyeh that hoists its lateen 
to the Etesian gale is wafted up the stream as 
easily as the boat that furls its canvas is drifted 
down. Almost from the start he found his 
medical skill one of his most valuable assets, 
just as the heralds of the Cross do to this day. 
It was a passport that gave him freedom to come 
and go where, otherwise, he would have found 
imprisonment or death; it was a talisman by 
whose magic power he conjured kindly letters 
from unkindly rulers and was recommended to 
their neighbouring potentates as a man both 
safe and useful. But, with it all, his progress 
was slow and arduous. He had to cut his way 
through a tropical undergrowth of hardship and 
persecution, threat and risk of death both acci- 
dental and designed. 

On one occasion, as he tells us, he was passing 
through the domain of the Sheikh of Abbara. 
This gentleman had been advised beforehand 
concerning the stranger, his scientific pilgrimage 
and his proficiency in the art of healing. He had 
also been led to believe that Bruce had among his 
packages a large sum of money in gold. The 
thought of it started a commotion in his cranium. 
The commotion attracted one of those winged 
creatures that wallow in turmoil, a bird from 
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Tophet. The bird alighted; took the Arab’s 
brainpan for her nest and laid an egg in it as 
black as the pit she came from. Over that egg 
she brooded till the stranger arrived. Then she 
hatched it, and behold a plot! The Sheikh 
pretends to be unwell. He summons the explorer 
to his presence. The explorer comes. The 
barbarous chief bids his attendants withdraw, 
unsheaths his sword and demands the gold. 
The white man is startled; but he curbs his 
alarm and answers as calmly as he can that he 
has brought with him the medicine to cure the 
Sheikh’s complaint. With a curse the black- 
guard declares he will have no medicine; it is 
the money he wants and the money he will have ; 
and if it is not handed over to him forthwith he 
will slay the foreigner with his own hand. He 
enforces his threat with a dramatic gesture; he 
rolls up his sleeves. It is a crucial pass. But 
Bruce is sane and healthy ; the closer the peril 
the steadier his nerve. In his belt he carries a 
small blunderbuss; he grasps that, clicks the 
joint as if getting ready to fire, and replies :—“‘ I 
am not a man to die like a beast by the hand of a 
drunkard; on your life I charge you, stir not 
from your sofa.” It works like magic. The 
villain collapses in terror; for the click flashes 
his memory with another story he has heard 
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concerning the pale-faced giant—the man is a 
worker of miracles ; he is armed with a weapon 
expressly sent him from heaven, a tube that 
vomits fire and kills the swiftest thing that flies. 
The bird of Tophet and its hatchling are both 
brought to ground by the mere snap of the 
unearthly fire-tube. The sheikh protests that it 
is all a joke; and his intended victim bids him 
a cool and contemptuous “ Good-night !” 

In spite, however, of delays and tribulations, 
Bruce pushed on. He lived and dressed like 
the people among whom he sojourned. He 
joined the army of the King of Abyssinia, took 
part in more than one campaign against his foes 
and acquitted himself with distinction. And at 
long last he had the reward of his resolute quest. 
He had lifted his life to its climax! He stood at 
the fountain of the Nile! 

At all events he believed it to beso. The work 
of subsequent explorers proved that he was 
mistaken. Speke and Grant and Baker, a century 
afterwards, were the first white men to look upon 
the actual reservoirs of Egypt’s stream, the 
Lakes Victoria and Albert Nyanza. The well- 
spring he had reached was not the source of the 
main stream of the storied river ; it was only the 
origin of one of its branches—the Blue Nile. 
Nevertheless it was a splendid feat to have 
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accomplished ; he deserved the fame it brought 
him. Though he had not discovered even this 
he would have merited remembrance, for he 
would still have been the advance guard of the 
army of scientific conquest. For three hundred 
years the men of Europe had been wrestling with 
the problem of America and straining their eyes 
to pierce its mysteries two thousand miles and 
mote across the main; but, till Bruce took the 
lead, no one had essayed to draw aside the veil 
from the hidden face of Aftica, little more than 
a stone-throw, in comparison, from Europe’s 
southern shore. It is not surprising that his 
success fell a trifle short of completeness: it is 
astounding that it came so near. To have 
jumped from Cairo to the heart of Gondar with 
no previous attempt of his own for a springboard, 
and no precursor to bequeath him a record of 
illuminating failures and mistakes like beacon 
fires, was little short of miraculous. When a 
United Africa shall one day build her Capitol and 
adorn its walls with the tributes of a continent 
to its pioneers, first on the roster of resplendent 
names, picked out with Abyssinian topaz on 
gtaven syenite from quarries of the Nile, shall be 
that of this intrepid Scot from Stirlingshire, 
James Bruce of Kinnaird. 

Bruce deserved also the emotions he enjoyed 
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at that red-letter hour. They were the surge of 
an inward applause that could not be suppressed, 
the “bravo!” of an approving mind and 
conscience. They were the fluttering standard 
on the summit of his life. “ Though a mere 
private Briton I triumphed here over kings and 
their armies !”—over Nero among the test, 
for neither of his expeditions had penetrated 
so far. He filled a large cocoa-nut shell at the 
mystic stream, drank a health unto His Majesty 
King George III, and tossed his cap into the air 
with a .oud huzza. 

But even before that short a/ fresco ceremony 
was finished the anti-climax had begun. 

For while his lips drank loyalty his soul 
drank dsillusionment. He tells us that though 
he had yearned so long and dared so much to 
see that spectacle, he had gazed only a few 
minutes upon it when a strange depression 
began to settle on his spirit:—‘‘I found a 
desponcency gaining ground fast and blasting 
the crcwn of laurels which I had too rashly 
woven for myself.” 

In all likelihood this depression was but the 
natural reaction of his nervous system after so 
lengthy a strain. The bright goal had lured him 
on. The intense desire to win it had made him 
oblivious of many warnings of the flesh and 
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tegatdless of many needs of the spirit; and 
these, ignored and insulted as it were, but 
neither killed nor scotched, had vented their 
implacable wrath by laying up a store of physical 
effects against the day of vengeance. A frail 
mother, driven by necessity, will nurse her babe 
through a protracted illness and astonish every- 
body by her powers of endurance; but, once 
the child is well again, she will suddenly collapse 
because the tension is removed and there is 
nothing to prevent the taut reins from sagging 
ot whip her jaded being into activity. $0 there 
is every probability that Bruce’s depression was 
a momentary sagging of those strained nerves 
that had upheld him to his journey’s end. Had 
he been a man of less robust physique and a less 
resolute will, the issue might have been disastrous. 

Yet we need not doubt that there wis also a 
spiritual factor in his emotion. His nature was 
markedly tinged with religious sensibility and 
could not fail to impart its own hues to the 
thoughts of such a moment as this. Gratitude 
for guardianship vouchsafed through annum- 
bered dangers awakened the reflection that he 
had now to set his face Cairo-ward and travel 
notth through the same regions he had already 
traversed in the southerly direction. He had 
the same perils to meet, the same sufferings, it 
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might be, to undergo. Would he be able to 
survive them a second time? Was he not 
tempting Providence? But his faith in his 
destiny came to the rescue. He quickly drew 
himself together, shook off the threatened incubus 
and turned his mind and will to the duty that was 
nearest. 

The second stage on the way to anti-climax 
was entirely outside his control. Almost four 
years after he had toasted the king in Blue Nile 
wine, he set foot again in England. He had a 
gratifying welcome, for the report of his achieve- 
ment had outrun him and made him a person of 
renown. Everybody wanted to see and hear the 
great explorer. But alas! when he stood up 
among them and opened his lips they heard 
things so different from what their ignorant 
hearts expected that they refused to believe. 
Goldsmith’s Chinaman did not have more valid 
reason to complain of the insular stupidity and 
ptejudice of Englishmen than James Bruce had. 
It is enough to give one a fit of heart-searching 
to see how prone humanity has been, ever since 
the days of Marco Polo—and before, to scorn 
the wonders that ate true and to believe the 
marvels that are lies. The king—to his honour 
be it said—gave him fullest credence and encout- 
agement, but the people in general, both learned 
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and unlearned, set him down for a romancer, 
and, with the silent pointedness of superior 
wisdom, advised him to tell that to the marines. 
Nevertheless he had this solace, that his five- 
volume book Travels to Discover the Source of the 
Nile in the Years 1768-73 was immediately 
bought up, and within a twelvemonth was 
translated into French and German. 

The anti-climax reached its own fatal climax 
in 1794 when the traveller of firm flesh and 
hardened sinew had degenerated into a country 
gentleman of comfortable habits and phenomenal 
obesity. In April of that year the man who had 
deserved and won a hero’s countless escapes 
from savage risks slipped on the stairs inside his 
own house and died of his injuries the same night. 

We would not challenge the inscrutable Will 
behind the time and manner of his going. We 
speak as fools. But to our frail and sin-stained 
minds it seems an inglorious end. Park on the 
Niger, Scott in Antarctica, Malory and Irvine on 
Mount Everest were surely all happier in their 
taking-off than he! Sir John Franklin’s gallant and 
mysterious death inspired a poet laureate to song— 


Not here! The white Northhasthy bones; andthou. 
Heroic sailor-soul 

Att passing on thine happier voyage now 
Toward no earthly pole. 
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But who could wax lyrical over such a fate as 
Bruce’s? We cannot but opine that Bruce 
himself, if choice could have been given him in 
the matter, would have elected rather to put his 
seal to life’s parchment, as Livingstone did at 
Chitamba’s village in Ilala, while the blaze of 
public interest and curiosity was at the full; or 
to have passed on from his discovery of the 
source of Egypt’s river on the day of his life’s 
brilliant climax to a greater discovery and a day 
more bright—to the Eternal Source of ever- 
flowing Time, the stream that bears all men and 
things upon its wave. 


WILLIAM FALCONER 
A Stepson of Edinburgh 


N reality he was bone of her bone and flesh 

of her flesh. He was suckled at her breasts 
and nutsed in her lap: he played ride-a-cock 
horse upon her knee. He bore her likeness too, 
for, in the words of a biographer, he was out- 
wardly of a “dark weather-beaten complexion and 
tather what is termed hard-featured,” and in- 
watdly, despite a manner of address unpolished 
and far from ‘prepossessing, he was a man of a 
warm and kindly heart. He spoke her language 
—a parsimonious tongue, terse, pointed, vigorous, 
yet withal full and impetuous as a flood when 
the fountains of the great deep within his soul 
wete opened. He walked her byeways in 
the day of poverty in a coat her hands had 
patched; and her highways, doubtless, on a 
brighter day in a uniform her heart has ever 
warmed to see. Whatever she could offer him 
for heart or mind he received with grateful 
avidity ; he traded with it venturesomely and 
by the traffic brought her honout. 
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Yet she has treated him as if he were not 
hets. She cherishes but little memory of him, 
and has reared him no monument or ceno- 
taph. She has swept away the house where 
he was both, and can affix neither tablet nor 
medallion now upon its walls. She cannot 
lead you to his grave. And if she has sound 
and justifying reasons for certain of these things, 
what extenuation can she plead for her cold and 
unparental neglect of his poetic masterpiece ? 

It is William Falconet’s misfortune that Edin- 
burgh can boast of so many radiant minds among 
her sons. If he had glitnmered in conspicuous 
loneliness he would have laid a spell on every 
eye and attracted many a literary telescope ; but 
having been fated to shine in the midst of a 
vetitable milky way of brilliant relations and to 
revolve in a farther orbit than most of them, he 
has been shorn of his lustre and classed with the 
stats of lesser magnitude. 

His life does not tead like a finished story, 
but like a preliminary study. It is not a picture ; 
it is a hurried sketch, half-a-dozen lines, but 
every line black, firm, suggestive, and vibrant 
with emotion. He was born in the Netherbow 
on February 11th, 1732, in a poverty-stricken 
home. His father, a barber and wigmaker, 
appears to have had no great capacity for prac- 
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tical affairs: at all events, he failed in business, 
and though set up again as a grocer by the 
kindness of friends, failed again, and ultimately 
passed hence in pitiful destitution. The mother 
had mote grit in her nature ; but she died before 
her husband, and her departure in all likelihood 
helped to seal his fate. Yet who can tell? 
Time and tesolve perchance may mend a broken 
fortune, but a broken heart they rarely salve: 
they leave that high and crucial surgery to the 
hand of death. And if both parents of the 
Falconer household wore a broken heart no one 
could wonder why. For of the three children 
born to this hapless pair two were denied the 
common heritage of human faculty, and were 
sent out on life’s adventure deaf and dumb! 
And though the Great Shaper of our Ends 
endowed the third with an ear abnormally 
sensitive to the music of the storm and a tongue 
unusually eloquent to interpret it, He at the same 
time ordained, in His inscrutable way, that that 
draught of the vintage of justice should mature 
too late to gladden the afflicted parents with its 
mystic bouquet. 

William got little education, but greedily 
sought to make good the deficiency by every 
means he could. When he became old enough 
to earn his own living he was entered as appren- 
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tice on a Leith trading vessel. By and by he 
obtained promotion and sailed the Mediter- 
ranean as second mate on the cargo-boat 
Britannia till the black-pinioned  storm-bird 
snatched her up like a cockle in its shell, dropped 
her with shattering crash upon the rocks of 
Greece, and devoured her living tenants. 
Falconer himself, however, escaped with his life, 
a piece of good fortune which only two others 
of the crew shared with him. In 1762, fourteen 
yeats after that event, he published his poem 
“ The Shipwreck.” In the same or the following 
yeat he took service in the Royal Navy, and 
matried. On September 30th, 1769, he sailed 
for India as purser on His Majesty’s ship Avrora. 
The frigate arrived at Cape Town at the Christ- 
mastide; spread her white wings again on 
December 27th, swept grandly forth from Table 
Bay, and vanished out of mortal ken for ever. 
Falconer had lived but seven and _ thirty 
yeats, a narrow space for the attainment of 
immortal fame. It has sufficed, none the less, 
for a surprisingly large number of men, and 
for a time our hero was acclaimed among them. 
Clarke, his editor and biographer, says :— 
“The poem succeeded from the moment it 
appeated: its author was deservedly called a 
second Homer.” He quotes also with approval 
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an extract from a notice in The Monthly Review :— 
“Many of his descriptions are not inferior to 
anything in the Aineid .. . and his Pilot appears 
to much greater advantage than the Palinurus 
of Virgil.” And, to crown the matter, he 
informs us that “ Parts of it have been rendered 
into Latin hexameters by an honourable and 
classic native of Ireland . . . and will prove, even 
to the pedant, that the distance between Virgil 
and Falconer is not so great as he may have 
imagined.” 

Yet they study Homer and Virgil in the 
schools of Falconet’s native town to-day, and 
Falconer himself they placidly ignore! 

It would be no less foolish than futile on our 
part to scold the city for this cold-souled attitude 
to her own bairn. Regret it as we may, her 
hero-wotship was bound to wax and wane with 
her hero’s aureole. Her pride could not rise 
higher than his pedestal. Still it is open to 
question, even to-day, whether the cursing of 
Falconer with oblivion is any juster than the 
blessing of him with immortality. If he plucks 
no laurel leaf from Homet’s chaplet: if he 
ploughs no frown of rivalry on Virgil’s pensive 
brow: if he does not command the homage due 
to a great and original poet, nor win a smile 
of recognition from any of the high gods of 
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Parnassus : surely, in spite of that, he must have 
wielded powers of a distinctive type to have 
moved his contemporaries to such extravagance 
of praise. What was it they admired in him ? 

They admired his skill in vivid and arresting 
description, in swift verse and unforced rhyme, 
and in classical allusion at once copious and 
accurate. They pointed out that for the treat- 
ment of his subject Falconer enjoyed a telling 
advantage over every poet before him in the 
fact that he was himself a shipwrecked mariner ; 
they affirmed that he had the genius to avail 
himself of that advantage ; and that in his epic 
of the tragedy of the Britannia he had produced 
a story potent at times to quicken and at times to 
stop the heart’s beat as no similar tale can do. 
And they showed the sincerity of these opinions 
by buying up three editions of the work in the 
author’s own few remaining years. 

The teader will not expect that these powers 
can be adequately exemplified in a brief article : 
he may be grateful, notwithstanding, for a 
couple of extracts :— 

But see! in confluence borne before the blast, 
Clouds rolled on clouds the dusky noon o’etcast. 
The blackening Ocean curls, the Winds arise, 


And the dark Scud in swift succession flies. 
While the swoln canvas bends the masts on high 
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Low in the wave the leeward cannon lie, 
The Master calls, to give the ship relief, 
“ The Topsails lower and form a single reef ! ” 
Each lofty Yard with blackened cordage reels ; 
Rattle the creaking blocks and ringing wheels. 
Down the tall Masts the topsails sink amain, 
Are manned and reefed, then hoisted up again. 

“TI do think,” says a contemporary, “that 
neither Virgil nor any poet, ancient or modern, 
has ever introduced the description of a storm, 
ot described it so clearly, faithfully, and poetically 
as Falconer has done” in the passage that 
commences with the foregoing lines. The actual 
moment of the wreck is depicted thus :— 
Borne o’er a latent reef the Hull impends, 
Then thundering on the marble crags descends: 
Her ponderous bulk the dite concussion feels, 
And o’er upheaving surges wounded reels,— 
Again she plunges! Hark! a second shock— 
Bilges the splitting vessel on the Rock— 
Down on the vale of Death with dismal cries 
The fated Victims shuddering cast their eyes 
In wild Despair ; while yet another stroke 
With strong convulsion rends the solid oak : 
Ah Heaven !—behold her crashing ribs divide ! 
She loosens, parts, and spreads in ruin o’er the 

Tide. 

One feature of the poem which, curiously 
enough, earned great commendation for its 
author was its lavish use of the technical language 
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of sea-faring men. It was reckoned a unique 
merit in him that he had had the craft to lay his 
poetic fiat upon those terms and compel them 
to march to the music of his rhythm and rhyme. 
One eulogist wrote :—‘‘‘ The Shipwreck’ is 
didactic as well as descriptive, and may be 
recommended to a young sailor, not only to 
excite his enthusiasm, but improve his knowledge 
of the art. It is of inestimable value to this 
country, since it contains within itself the 
tudiments of navigation: if not sufficient to 
form a complete seaman, it may certainly be 
considered as the grammar of his professional 
science. I have heard many experienced officers 
declare that the rules and maxims delivered in 
this poem for the conduct of a ship in the most 
perilous emergency form the best, indeed, the 
only, opinions which a skilful mariner should 
adopt.” 

It is a dubious recommendation, but Falconer 
seems to have plumed himself on it to a degree. 
He imagined, apparently, that by a display of his 
nautical erudition he would win the hearts of 
those that go down to the sea in ships. But 
he made no such hit. In the “‘ Advertisement to 
the Second Edition ” he writes that he is “ much 
more tenacious of his character assumed in the 
title-page (z.e., a sailor) than of his reputation as 
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a poet ” ; and adds—“ As the price of the original 
issue deterred a number of the inferior officers of 
the sea from purchasing it, at their repeated 
requests it has been printed now in a smaller 
edition: at the same time, the author is sorry 
to observe that the gentlemen of the sea, for 
whose entertainment it was calculated, have 
hardly made one-tenth of the purchasers.” 

A single example of this parade of technicality 
may suffice :— 


The Pilots now their Azimuth attend, 

On which all Courses, duly formed, depend ; 
The Compass placed to catch the rising ray, 
The Quadrant’s shadows studious they survey ; 
Along the Arch the gradual Index slides, 
While Phebus down the vertic circle glides ; 
Now seen on Ocean’s utmost verge to swim, 
He sweeps it vibrant with his nether limb. 
Thus Height and Polar distance are obtained, 
Then Latitude and Declination gained ; 

In Chiliads next th’ Analogy is sought, 

And on the sinical triangle wrought : 

By this magnetic variance is explored, 

Just angles known, and polar truth restored. 


Falconer was the author of a Universal Marine 
Dictionary, which enjoyed no little vogue in the 
Navy. He dipped his pen also in the ink of 
satite ; set politics to rhyme, and published a 
tirade entitled ‘“ The Demagogue.” These, with a 
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few occasional productions, complete the tale of 
his labour with the quill. But it was the 
Britannia’s death-storm that blew his literary ship 
to port. When safely tied up in harbour, the 
proud vessel, it must be confessed, became 
corroded with neglect till she was eaten through 
and foundered at her moorings; and now she 
lies unheeded in the oozy deeps, where all 
Time’s billows that roll over her sing to the 
winds their uninterpreted requiem. But who- 
ever loves a story with a thrill; whoever finds 
delight in a page that is rich in apposite and vivid 
figure, but never loud with the groans of tortured 
epithets ; whoever takes an interest in the gifted 
children of a romantic city—all these may open 
“The Shipwreck ” of a winter’s evening, con- 
fident that they will not spend the hours in vain. 


WILLIAM BERRY 
A Genius and His Conscience 


F William Berry had been the owner of a less 

fastidious conscience he might have cut his 
name far up on that living rock of remembrance 
where the sons of genius are acclaimed. 

But you will scan the honoured list in vain for 
any trace of him. You will not find him in the 
Dictionary of National Biography nor in the Britan- 
nica, nor in the newest Chambers. Nevertheless, 
he stood at one time for all that was highest in 
the highest craftsmanship: and Edinburgh has 
a title to be proud of that: for while he lived he 
put it in her power to challenge the world. 

For two-score years he gave himself with 
unflagging zest to the calling of a seal-engraver ; 
and as that industry was then at the zenith of its 
glory, it is not difficult to imagine how he was 
drawn into it. Bonnie Prince Charlie had 
stirred the spirit of the country to a froth and 
was blowing it into pretty bubbles of ambition. 
He blew so winsomely that some were charmed 
and some were frightened; and, in a trice, 

70 
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everybody who was anybody was lured into the 
camp of the Legitimists or driven into the 
Usurper’s fortress. Estates would be changing 
hands before the day was done. Owners must 
look to their warrants and their instruments of 
sasine. The men of the law would be swimming 
in golden waters. Big documents would provide 
a tich breeding-ground for little documents, 
and little documents would carry on their backs 
a parasitical generation of lesser documents, and 
so ad infinitum. There would be endless cortes- 
pondence, incredible running to and fro with 
secret packets and momentous affidavits. And 
for these things seals were a necessity : for seals 
were signatures. Lost ones must be replaced: 
new and clean-cut gems must be substituted for 
those of old and clumsy workmanship. There 
would be a boom in seals. 

So one day it came to the ears of William 
Berry’s father that Mr. Proctor the seal-cutter 
was looking for an apprentice. Father and son 
together interviewed the artist and William’s 
destiny was settled. Next morning, when the 
Young Pretender was cantering up the Royal 
Mile, he shot a glance of amused resentment at 
a lad who, unlike the bulk of the lieges, seemed 
in haste and had no time to stand and stare. 
Then he straightway forgot the boy, for the 
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princely heart was swelling with grander issues: — 
was he not about to become a king ? was not 
his foot even now upon the steps of his ancestral 
throne? And the lad, without halting, turned 
his eye for a moment on His Would-be Majesty 
and forthwith dropped him into limbo. For the 
stripling’s bosom also was aglow with more 
important things :—was he not entering on the 
calling of his life that day ? Was he not setting 
out to be a man ? 

It very soon became evident that the new 
apprentice was articled to a mistress as well as 
a master, and that the name of the former was 
Conscience. He served both admirably, and 
both rewarded him. Conscience did him no 
hurt at this stage. She made him a diligent 
pupil, greedy of proficiency and fired with 
determination to be an adept at his craft. Fortu- 
nately he had the bump of ability as well as the 
bump of resolve, and had it on the same heroic 
scale; so that even before he had completed 
his indenture, he was already held in repute for 
the sharpness and elegance of his work. In due 
course he launched out in business on his own 
account, and, for a time, was content to sail 
the traditional tack. He cut initials, carved 
emblems and devices of the conventional sort 
for the conventional trinkets. He aimed at 
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nothing more elaborate or exacting than the 
armorial bearings of the nobility. 

But one day the Duke of Buccleuch unwittingly 
provoked him to a demonstration of his almost 
uncanny skill. His Grace possessed a stone 
engraved with his escutcheon by a London Jew 
of renown. He prized the seal immensely and 
made up his mind to havea replica. He learned, 
however, that the Jew was dead; and, though 
strongly urged to entrust the commission to 
Berry, did so with misgiving. Edinburgh was 
not London: a Scotsman was not a Jew: how 
could there but be qualms within the hollow 
crown that rounds the mortal temples of a duke P 
Berry evidently sensed the note of hesitancy in 
his patron’s manner, and assured him, probably 
not without a touch of pique, that he could 
turn out a better article than that. The order 
was given and duly executed. ‘The replica was 
sent home. And as Buccleuch took an impression 
of the stone and subjected mould and matrix to 
the keenest scrutiny, he found that no matter 
from what angle he examined them, some new 
perfection flashed out upon his eyes. He grew 
voluble with delight. He was struck speechless 
with astonishment. For he saw the entire 
thirty-two quarterings of his shield incised upon 
the narrow surface: he saw them delineated with 
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finer precision and finish than the Jew had been 
able to command. And he saw, to his measure- 
less surprise, that the Edinburgh craftsman had 
triumphantly achieved an excellence which the 
other had not even ventured to attempt. For he 
had indicated the colourings and given them 
correct heraldic expression ! 

By sundry hints like that it began to be sus- 
pected that this man had the light of genius burn- 
ing in him and was, so to speak, consuming it 
obscurely through a wasteful burner. He would 
have got credit for amazing talent, but, assuredly, 
for nothing more, had he not found a way to 
clothe his flame with the radiant mantle of 
inspiration. But there came a day when that 
mantle fell on William Berry’s light. Some 
ancient intaglios were put into his hand. He 
grew deeply absorbed in them. He was 
charmed, entranced, possessed. He turned to his 
wheel and set himself with creative rapture to 
a novel task. He engraved an intaglio head of 
Sit Isaac Newton that proclaimed itself the 
embodied dream of a veritable ‘ makker,” a 
poem in a pearl. 

He had constrained the master-workers of old 
to yield him up their secret. He might almost 
have compelled Croesus to reveal his too. For 
the brilliant success of his new departure was 
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recognized ; and if he could have been induced 
to follow it up with a more or less regular output 
of the same kind and quality, he would have 
established himself in fame and fortune by-and- 
by. But Conscience was still his imperious 
mistress; neither Renown nor Wealth shared 
her dominion. From the first moment of their 
acquaintance she had proved herself a dictatorial 
jade ; but he had remained her loyal devotee and 
had no reason to regret it. If she was dictatorial 
still, that only showed her constancy. Why 
then should he resile from his fidelity? Men 
might praise his work and pronounce it the last 
word of the gem-cutter’s art: Conscience told 
him differently. So he mourned over flaws 
which no eye but his own could see ; he yearned 
after a refinement of detail which only an artistic 
exquisite could have dreamt of. And because 
he was well aware that to reproduce the patterns 
shown himon the Mount of Vision would de- 
mand such pains and time as hardly any customers 
would be willing to pay for, he firmly turned 
down the idea of doing traffic in them at all. 
He would rather earn a moderate living by 
putting an artisan’s best into seals for gentlemen 
than gain a superfluity by putting an artist’s 
second-best into wonderful intaglios. 

So the masterpieces that he did give to the 
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world were mostly the offspring of his own 
delight. They were the outcome of his periods 
of relaxation; unique hours when he drew the 
taut bowstring astonishingly tense; rapt hours 
when he indulged his soul in deep draughts of 
the luxuries of craftsmanship—the most strenuous 
indulgence, surely, that ever a workman coveted. 
He found in his chosen servitude both sport and 
discipline, hobby and vocation. He pursued it, 
as men pursue their pleasures, for its own sake ; 
and, like Goethe, “‘ had greater joy in the working 
than in the work.” No wonder he has bequeath- 
ed to us but few specimens of his genius! He 
is the poet Gray of his art. 

Some twelve busts and a few full-length 
figures comprise his total legacy to posterity. 
That being so, it is plain that not many collections 
can boast of many examples. But what does it 
matter? The fashion for such things has long 
gone out of date: there are few who admire, 
fewer who can judge, and fewer still who order 
them. Our National Portrait Gallery houses 
the splendid assortment collected by Tassie of 
Glasgow and consisting of fully four thousand 
originals and copies, both ancient and modern ; 
but, till the eye of the writer scanned them, they 
had lain for five years unlighted and unasked for. 
But again, what of that? They merely shate the 
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lot of a myriad other gems of purest ray serene 
the dark unfathomed drawers of museums bear. 
And whether looked at or not, there they abide, 
ready without a moment’s notice to testify to 
the artistry of the past, and to show the sons of 
the Capital to-day what a son of a byegone 
generation could do. For somewhere or other 
on these nested trays you may find the follow- 
ing quotations from William Berry’s wheel :— 
Hamilton of Bangour, Cromwell, Mary Queen 
of Scots, Plato, a Vase, and Two Cows. 
Nevertheless, genius wrought its impression. 
The posy of gems, though small, was passed 
from hand to adept hand, and, when held up 
into the light of criticism, reflected it back on 
adept faces, now in a diamond sparkle of amaze- 
ment, now in a ruby glow of warmest admiration, 
now in an emerald flush of envy, now in a 
caitngorm glint of golden satisfaction. Then 
adept tongues began to place this man. They 
set him alongside London’s best; they classed 
him with Wickstead, Marchant, Pownall, Burch. 
But adept minds could not content themselves 
with that. They went to Rome, for Rome was 
the mettopolis of seal-engraving then. They 
took the name of Pichler, that city’s most 
renowned practitioner. “There!” they said ; 
“Tf you would speak of the world’s supreme 
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masters of this att, then speak of Pichler and 
Betry. And if you would speak of them in order 
of greatness, say Berry and Pichler!” 

It was thus that he made it possible for his 
native town to challenge the world. If only 
she had known! If only he had been a trifle 
less fastidious ! 

But we teason in the dark! William Berry 
had the best right to judge what William Berry 
ought to do. He alone could weigh all the 
circumstances, outward and inward. When he 
made that choice between fame and duty from 
which so many have come forth to fame, he at 
least emerged with resplendent honour. Perhaps 
he erred, say, by an infinitesimal over-emphasis, 
in the rigidity of his conception of duty. Reason- 
ing in the dark we imagine that he did. If he 
could have persuaded that “ Stern Daughter of 
the Voice of God ”’ to let him dazzle the eyes of 
the world a little more frequently with the 
brilliance of his genius, he might have achieved, 
along with that personal fame and profit which 
he held in scant esteem, some other goal that 
even he would have acknowledged worthy. He 
might have wrought a gem that would have 
taken rank as a masterpiece among even such 
masterpieces as his. For one of those metaphors 
which language cannot escape calls a man’s moral 
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quality his character, which is simply Greek for 
a sign engraved upon a seal. So he might have 
made his character an intaglio which the youth 
of coming generations would admire, and to 
which they would bring their warm and plastic 
natures to get the impress of his greatness. But 
the extremely scrupulous soul is like the extremely 
unscrupulous in this, that if its possessor is 
satisfied with himself he recks not of the rest. 
He is at once entirely selfless and entirely selfish. 
For too far east is west. 

As if she deemed it not enough to have laid 
her veto on the artist, Conscience played that 
autoctatic game with the man as well. She had 
formed a gtim resolve, apparently, to make 
doubly sure that the gates of fame were barred 
against him. He had taken to himself a wife ; 
he had brought a considerable family into the 
world; and, by the very token, had assumed 
responsibility for their well-being. Now he 
could discharge that responsibility by toiling in 
obseurity, cutting designs that patrons ordered 
and did not grudge to pay for. True, if he did 
that, he would be hiding his light under a bushel. 
But what right had he to let his light so shine 
before men that they might see his good works 
at the price of his family’s comfort ? Bernard 
Palissy won through to immortality by battering 
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down the iron gates across the way. He fed 
the flaming kiln with the furniture, the doors, 
the flooring of his house; with the strength, 
the sweat, the vital resources of his body ; with 
his wife’s peace of mind; with his children’s 
bread. Who can forbear to marvel at so in- 
domitable a soul? But great as it was in 
dauntlessness, we incline to think that in honour 
and high worth it must yield the palm to his 
who, conscious of outstanding power, and 
acclaimed for it by the best judges of the day, 
deliberately tore up the whole fabric of ambition 
and made fuel of that to keep the home fires 
burning. 

And so, whatever verdict we as artists, mer- 
chants and aspiring persons may pronounce upon 
his life, we cannot contemplate it as men without 
a real and quiet satisfaction. And in that 
shrine of our being where truth comes to us not 
by learning nor by logic but by revelation, we 
can clearly see that when William Berry, in June, 
1783, adventured forth into the Realms Beyond, 
he found his celestial fellow-craftsmen waiting 
to present him with a gem—a sculptured gem 
they had got ready against his coming, “a 
white stone, and in the stone a new nate 
written.” 


THE HONOURABLE HENRY ERSKINE 
I Greatly Great 


ENTLE Reader ! if your wife were to make 

it her hobby to overhaul the family ward- 
robe after all the members of the household but 
herself had gone to rest: if she were possessed 
with the seven devils of topsy-turvydom— 
whose prince is called Spring Cleaning—so that she 
must turn out cupboards, presses and drawers at 
all hours of the day and night, and chiefly while 
you were striving to fasten the millstone of slum- 
ber round the neck of your offending cares and 
drown them in the waters of oblivion: if she 
were to darn and knit and sew till the click of her 
implements pierced your dreams and you became 
a windmill waving futile arms at which a female 
Don Quixote was running tilt with a gigantic 
needle: finally, if she were to come to your 
bedside some morning between two and three 
of the clock, baffled in her search for some article 
of your attire, and were to shake you into reluc- 
tant consciousness and demand of you—‘“‘ Harry, 
lovie, where is your white waistcoat ? ”—would 
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you, gentle reader, would you in the thick of pin- 
pticks and provocations such as these, remain 
for long the honoured citizen, the good-natured 
husband and the Christian gentleman you are so 
well known to be? 

The humour of the situation stares the reader 
in the face. But he will not forget that he is 
taking stock of it from the outside, and that 
though he may find a man’s sphere of life rotund 
and bright from that point of view, the man him- 
self, knowing perforce the inside of it, may curse 
it for a dark and hollow sham. Every husband . 
and nearly every wife will admit that the seeds 
of a first-class tragedy were lying dormant in 
the Erskine household. A little warmth of 
temper and a little rain of tears would have caused 
catastrophe to germinate. Yet Henry Erskine, 
familiar as he was with the conditions, and that, 
too, neither as spectator nor as reader but as 
victim, bore himself through all with such a 
grace that the peace and happiness of his home 
were the envy of many. 

Some men are like flowers: they promote a 
healthy atmosphere in the daytime and poison 
it at night. They are suave and genial when they 
go to do business in the midst of strangers, 
cross-gtained and surly when they return to their 
own firesides. Henry Erskine was not of that 
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breed. He was not to be stigmatized as a saint 
in the street and a satan in the parlour. He 
loved his home. He could radiate kindliness in 
the house of a friend and sparkle with wit in 
appropriate society ; but at his own board too, 
and by his own ingleneuk he made free and 
constant exhibition of his treasures of heart and 
mind and soul, and spent those treasures lavishly 
in the purchase of domestic felicity. 

But manifestly it was not his wife who made 
him great. There are men who have acknow- 
ledged that they owe everything they are and do 
to the quiet sympathetic helpfulness of their 
better-halves. Perhaps more would follow suit 
if they were persuaded it would be a compliment. 
But Henry Erskine’s helpmeet was anxious and 
troubled about too many things to have ever 
earned so fine an encomium. 


ral 


A certain professor of theology was once 
putting his students through their trial dis- 
courses. Among them was a lad of histrionic 
tastes and hirsute impressiveness. Having heard 
the sermon and having found nothing in it that 
he could take as a peg on which to hang a 
conscientious eulogium, but desiring none the 
less to say something kindly, the professor 
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complimented the student on exhibiting “all the 
externals of a successful preacher.” Henry 
Erskine followed the law and was frequently 
complimented on having all the externals of a 
successful advocate. He attracted all eyes by the 
gtacefulness of his bearing and his uncommonly 
handsome person. He charmed all ears with the 
musical quality of his voice; and he doubled 
the charm by speaking always with distinctness 
and adequate strength. Burns had once the 
good fortune to hear him in the Court of Session 
and commemorated the occasion in the following 
extempore lines :—- 


Collected, Harry stood a wee, 

Then opened out his arm, man ; 

His Lordship sat wi’ ruefu’ e’e 

And eyed the gathering storm, man. 
Like wind-driven hail it did assail, 

Or torrents ower a linn, man ; 

The Bench sae wise lift up their eyes 
Half-waukened wi’ the din, man. 


But he had many of the non-externals too. He 
was sensitive to audience and circumstance and 
could instinctively adapt himself to them. He 
showed inimitable skill as a pleader. He held 
laughter and tears alike at his command. In 
swift grasp of the details of a case and in light 
and humorous fancy he was second to none. 
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He built up an extensive practice and a splendid 
reputation before he was promoted to the Lord 
Advocate’s seat ; and if professional and personal 
worth had been even as the small dust of the 
balance in those days of political bias, he would 
have honoured the position for years instead of 
months. 

As it was, his occupancy of the post was too 
brief to be of any importance. The party to 
which he adhered enjoyed the merest blinks of 
the sunshine of office; and, when it went into 
the shade, he was compelled to accompany it 
there. He was treated with disgraceful shabbi- 
ness and animus. It was not to politics nor to 
patty that he owed his greatness. 

Yet no one could ever charge him with rancout. 
Though stripped of the trappings of greatness 
he bore it greatly. To whatever unworthiness of 
deed and speech his foes might descend, he 
would not copy them. He would not bemean his 
soul by fighting with their weapons. He would 
not stoop to conquer. It is impossible to 
imagine him engaging in controversy after the 
manner of Voltaire and betraying the smallness 
of his nature by arguments which, even when 
true, were frequently petty and contemptible. 
He was of aristocratic blood, and the conscious- 
ness of that kept calling him ever to an aristocracy 
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of life and character. He strained to the ideal 
of noblesse oblige. And whether vexed by the 
disappointments of affairs or bleeding from 
wounds caused by the prejudiced hostilities of 
men, he maintained the same manly, joyous 
self-control ; no Stoic, albeit to him one might 
well apply the words of Horace—S% fractus 
illabatur orbis impavidum ferient ruinae. 


III 


Once mote, it is not by his contributions to 
literature that we judge him great. 

He wrote, and he wrote well, alike in prose 
and verse: but he did not write as with an iron 
pen and lead in the rock for ever. It may be 
that he never seriously entertained the idea of 
doing so. A man whose profession demands 
so large a portion of his time and energy is not 
likely to have enough in reserve to permit of 
his making literature anything but a relaxation. 
To be sute there is no law in the matter. The 
dove with the laurel leaf has alighted upon the 
heads of men whose regular vocations were 
exacting and had nothing in common with the 
flights of poetry or the pioneering expeditions 
of prose. But it is seldom that even genius can 
tun up a flag of victory unstained with sweat and 
blood. 
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There was one of the productions of Henry 
Erskine’s pen that caught the tide of public 
favour and bore him forward on a wave of 
ephemeral renown. ‘This was his poem “ The 
Emigrant.” It was characteristic of the man 
that his inspiration for this effort came from his 
strong sympathy with the poor and suffering. 
He had brooded over the problem of the depopu- 
lation of the Highlands till his very soul was 
wrung, and he sought vent for his feelings in 
this outburst of metrical pity and appeal. The 
problem was indeed a recurrent vexation to 
Scottish politicians, patriots and people all; and 
on that account “ The Emigrant” brought its 
author not merely an ephemeral but a periodic 
renown. Its power to move the common heart 
may be gauged from such lines as these :— 


Thou dear companion of my happier life, 
Now to the gtave gone down, my virtuous wife ! 
’T was here you reared, with fond maternal pride, 
Five comely sons ; three for their country died ! 
Two still remain, sad remnant of the wars, 
Without one mark of honour but their scats ! 
Yet live to see their Sire denied a grave 

In lands his much-loved children died to save. 


It is noteworthy that in respect of two wholly 
different matters Harry Erskine received the 
highest tribute that popular admiration could 
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awatd him. The first was that “ The Emigrant ” 
came to be in such demand that it had to be 
published as a chap book, a form suitable for the 
packman to carry up and down the country. 
The second we shall have to refer to immediately. 


IV 


The more intently we survey the whole being, 
work and character of the man, the more are 
we convinced that the secret of his greatness lay 
in his aristocratic spirit. It is revealed by the 
simple statement that the ideal of his life was 
noblesse oblige. For, like Sarpedon in Homet’s 
tale, he laid weightier stress on the ob/ige than on 
the zoblesse. 

Why on those shores are we with joy surveyed, 
Admired as heroes and as gods obeyed, 

Unless great acts superior merit prove 

And vindicate the bounteous powers above ? 
*Tis ours the dignity they give to grace ; 

The first in valour as the first in place. 

It was greatness of soul that made him great. 
The aristocracy he valued was that of human 
worth. He had as little of the taint of toadyism 
and title-worship as a man well could boast of, 
and less of it than any man who has not been 
suckled at the breast of a Countess and slapped 
with fat infant palms the face that proudly 
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smiles beneath a coronet. He had love and 
pity for the poor : he put his legal skill unsparing- 
ly at their service: he gave the same scrupulous 
attention to the getting up and pleading of 
Lazarus’ cause as to that of Dives. He did this 
even when the prospect of payment was remote, 
and won for himself the name of “ The Poor 
Man’s Friend.” 

A man may be silent under the spiteful threats 
of his enemies for a variety of reasons. He may 
be too much of a craven to do otherwise: he 
may be lacking in the sense of manly honour and 
resentment: he may be too indolent to rouse 
himself to self-defence: he may be secretly 
churning his spirit to froth in the rage of baffled 
impotence, too weak to retaliate, too stupid to 
know how. None of these can be attributed to 
Henry Erskine. His silence was the deliberate 
act of a man who was master of his own thought 
and passion. His foes themselves confessed 
him ‘clever as the very devil.” They knew 
that if it came to an intellectual bout with un- 
buttoned foils he had no rival to fear: his 
repartee was swift, daring, incisive. Let us set 
down two examples. 

A cettain Mr. Balfour, famous for his indul- 
gence in mouth-filling vocables, lamed himself 
slightly by falling from a stile. Erskine chanced 
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to meet him “hirpling” along, and inquired 
what had happened. ‘The reply was in Balfout’s 
characteristic manner :—‘‘ In my passage by the 
usual awkward contrivance from one field to 
another of my brother’s property where I had 
sought a little relaxation, I had the misfortune 
to sustain a fall” etc. “‘ Well, Balfour,” was 
Erskine’s comforting answer, “it’s a merfcy it 
wasn’t your own style or you would certainly 
have broken your neck.” 

The second example has a yet keener edge. 
It happened in 1783. He had just been appointed 
Lord Advocate and was giving his order for the 
customaty robes of office when his predecessor, 
Dundas, appeared on the scene. “‘ Oh, you need 
hardly trouble yourself,” remarked the latter: 
“for all the time you are likely to need them 
you may as well have the loan of mine!” It 
was a stinging taunt. But was ever stinger so 
badly stung ? “I do not doubt,” retorted Erskine 
in a flash, “ that your gown has been intentionally 
made to fit any patty: but let me assure you that 
it is no purpose of mine to adopt the abandoned 
habits of my predecessor ! ” 

The second of the popular tributes to which 
we teferted in a previous patagtaph shows the 
widespread admiration he had won for this 
capacity of brilliant repartee. A friend one day 
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quoted to him a delightful specimen of that form 
of wit. “Splendid!” cried Erskine, “ where 
did you get that?” “TI got it,” was the reply, 
“from a book just published with the title Every 
Man His Own Harry Erskine!” 


Vv 


But after we have traced the secret of his 
gteatness to his aristocratic spirit we have still 
his gifts to account for. What ate we to say 
about these? Perhaps we had better leave the 
answer to the bio-chemical experts of the soul. 
But we may make bold to put down one or two 
essential facts—data without which a sufficient 
answer is impossible. 

One is that Henry Erskine’s father, the tenth 
Earl of Buchan, was an entirely commonplace 
man. 

Another is that his eldest brother, the eleventh 
Earl of Buchan was so far out of the common- 
place as to be eccentric even to the brink of 
insanity. It was he who erected on Bemerside 
Hill that grandiose monstrosity described as a 
statue of Sir William Wallace, and built a “ Temple 
of the Muses” on the Tweed at Dryburgh. 
And it was he who, in his old age, thought it no 
shame to fall so deeply in love with a young 
lady at an evening party that he could say to her 
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as he bade her good-night—‘“‘ Pray remember, 
my dear, Margaret, Countess of Buchan, is not 
immortal ! ” 

Yet another is that his youngest brother, 
Thomas, was dowered with extraordinary gifts 
and rose to be Lord Chancellor of Great Britain. 
He has been described as “ the greatest advocate 
of any century, and of any country in modern 
times.” 

And a last is that his mother, Agnes Stuart, 
was a woman of unusual culture and accomplish- 
ments, earnest piety and brilliant imagination 
bordering on genius. 


Vv 


But was he really great after allP He dis- 
charged no exalted office apart from his short 
terms as Lord Advocate ; he wrought no mighty 
deeds; and though he dabbled in poetry, 
original and translated, he gave the world no 
wonderful book. On what ground can he be 
numbered with the great ? 

There are those who would sum up the story 
of his life in a single decisive phrase. They 
would say that he spent his days in the pursuit 
of greatness but never overtook it; therefore 
his name must not be honoured with the word. 
There ate those, again, who hold that he never 
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could have overtaken greatness because greatness 
had its dwelling in him all the while: it burned 
within his soul and made it luminous, like a 
flame within an alabaster lamp. He was too 
Great to be great. 

We give our vote with the latter. 


SIR HENRY RAEBURN 


Fortune’s Favourite 


ET no one be offended at the caption! We 

would remove it forthwith rather than fire 
the mind of any reader with the lurid dread 
that it hangs up there from the rafters, so to 
speak, of our discourse, by so slender a horsehair 
of truth that it may fall with tragic effect upon the 
head of him who sits down to sample the pro- 
vender. The mete idea of luck or good fortune 
is to many souls, as we have had occasion to 
know, like hidden blasphemy: it is a denial of 
the omnipresent sovereignty of God. In every 
issue they discern, with fervent and mystical 
clarity, the hand of deity. Others, again, are 
convinced that luck is a positive fact, and that 
Fortune has a flaunting way of proclaiming her 
favouritisms and her antipathies. 

A gentleman of our acquaintance owns an 
airedale, and a neighbour of his has lately been 
presented with a fox-terrier. When the airedale 
gets outside his master’s premises he makes for 
the home of the foxy with so great an urge of 
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eagerness that he has no time for the customary 
canine zig-zag but takes the bee’s line. He finds his 
kinsman enjoying a sun-bath, let us say, in the 
front plot, behind iron railings and a closed gate. 
Immediately the two of them get up a tumultuous 
debate. They bark, they yelp, they growl, they 
snarl and jab at each other through the iron bars : 
they rush up and down, one inside, the other 
outside, multiplying to the th degree every 
hurtling challenge, curse and doggy imprecation 
with which the air is already too too thick. Way- 
farers cross to the other side of the street lest 
they should have to make the rest of their 
journey piecemeal; and the stranger who witnesses 
the conflict from afar says—“ What a mercy the 
gate is shut! If these brutes were to get at one 
another there would soon be nothing left of 
them but scattered mouthfuls of flesh and 
sundered ears and tufts of gory, clotted hair!” 
At that moment the lady of the house appears 
and straightway, regardless of consequences, lifts 
the latch. The bloodthirsty quadrupeds rush to 
the opening, sniff all round each other with stilted 
dignity, finally grunt in unison—“ What a fool 
you were to make such a racket about nothing,” 
and go their several ways with tails demobilized. 
They had no quarrel with anybody or anything 
except the iron railing that kept them separate. 
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Now in human intercourse likewise two 
disputants will frequently glare and growl and 
hurl anathemas at each other through the iron 
bars of language, not realizing that their contro- 
versy is with the railings alone; and that if 
anyone wete to open a way through that fence 
and offence of words, they could become at 
once the best of friends, or, in any case, the 
peaceablest of neighbours. Believing this to be 
indeed the truth we ask leave to call Henry 
Raeburn fortunate or lucky. We have no 
dogmatic intent, no desire to postulate that there 
is such a thing as luck in the abstract—and also, 
of course, none to deny it. We mean simply 
that his biography is happier reading than that 
of many a man of similar worth. Both by his 
gifts and by his diligence he deserved his happi- 
ness—and got it. Many a toilworn soul with 
equal gifts and equal diligence has established an 
equal right to happiness—and got it not. 

Yet this fortunate life had an unfortunate 
beginning. His childhood’s pilgrimage led him 
twice within the graveyard gates: his child- 
hood’s games were played within the shadow of 
the weeping willow tree; for the home in 
Stockbridge was bereft of both father and mother 
ere the boy was seven years old. But even that 
chilly gloom was tempered to Henry Raeburn. 
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The kindly interest of friends did all that the 
pitiful heart could think of to make up for the 
want of a father’s strength, so good to lean upon, 
and a mother’s tenderness, so strong when 
strength must fail ; while their unselfish concern 
for his welfare helped him to a measure of 
success which no parental solicitude could have 
bettered. He got a proper education at George 
Heriot’s, and, at the age of fifteen, was indentured 
to Gilliland the goldsmith at the old Tolbooth. 

In his master, too, he was fortunate. Gilliland 
instructed him in the craft but soon perceived 
that while scraping for corns of talent he had 
uncovered a pearl of genius. He had been 
trying to make a trained artisan out of a born 
attist. With great considerateness he encour- 
aged the lad in his natural bent and introduced 
him to David Martin, the leading portrait-painter 
in Edinburgh at the time. 

Dame Fortune’s conspiracy of goodwill was 
working to its first climax. Martin was richly 
endowed neither in heart nor head; but that 
gracious lady bewitched his merits and his 
shottcomings alike into rungs on the ladder that 
Raeburn was to climb and set them beneath his 
vety feet. She did that with the man’s better 
qualities, for, under her prompting he generously 
invited the lad to make himself free of the studio 
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and practise his hand at copying any or all of the 
portraits that adorned its walls. This was a 
decisive event, for hitherto the youth had worked 
at nothing but miniatures. Then she took 
Mattin’s limitations and made them crown the 
opportunity. For in no long while she kindled 
a fit of jealousy in the painter and moved him to 
accuse his pupil of turning kindness to commerce 
by selling the copies he was allowed to make. 
After that, Henry could accept no further favour 
and was obliged to launch out on his own. 

It was a ventutesome thing to do. Was he 
entrusting his career to a seaworthy craft or to a 
jingle-jointed piece of pretentious amateurism ? 
To be sure he had already gained some degree of 
repute: people had been talking for years about 
the goldsmith’s apprentice with such a wonderful 
turn for portrait-painting. But it is doubtful 
if, in ordinary circumstances, their enthusiasm 
would have been warm enough to keep his pot 
boiling. For, after all, he was mainly self- 
taught: he had undergone a vety meagte 
training. He was spinning a thread of ambition 
out of the secretions of his own artistic conscious- 
ness: whether its floating end would ever catch 
on to the Temple of Fame and give him a bridge 
to cross upon depended entirely on the breeze of 
critical sentiment that was yet to develop. 
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Besides, Edinburgh was a small place; her 
population was not multitudinous; and the 
number who had acquired a taste for the fruits 
of artistic genius and the means to indulge it, 
was strictly limited. These things all counselled 
hesitation. 

But again his good fairy took the matter into 
her own hands and rang the happy note—no 
other than a peal of wedding bells. One day 
she brought a fair sitter to the studio to be 
limned. Before the portrait was ready she 
herself had dipped a pencil in the hues of love 
and frescoed two upon the impressionable walls 
of one another’s hearts. In a few months she 
led the originals to the altar; and Raeburn found 
himself the possessor of a delightful wife with 
a handsome fortune and no little social influence. 
For she was Ann Edgar, widow of the Earl of 
Leslie. 

Thus at the age of two-and-twenty he had 
found a way to boil his pot. He was dependent 
no longer upon the porridge of popularity ; 
never would he need to fear starvation though 
he should get as little of itas John Keats. What 
a deliverance that would have been to Sir David 
Wilkie, to Turner and a host of others! Now 
the man who has porridge at home generally 
gets pottidge thrust upon him when he goes 
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abroad; for the flunkey instinct that lurks in 
some dark corner or another of the breasts of 
all of us makes us feel it an irksome thing to 
provide porridge for a poor creature who is 
petishing for want of it, but a covetable honour 
to have out portidge accepted by a personage 
who has already more than plenty. It is no 
disparagement of Henry Raeburn to say that 
while he forged his genius into the lever with 
which he moved the world of artistic apprecia- 
tion, still he would have been powerless without 
a place to stand on. And that standing-place he 
attained when he got his feet on the planet 
Hymen. Had he not espoused the countess his 
cateet as a painter would have been entirely 
different. He would have had to apply himself 
to the study of acknowledged masters, to adopt 
many of their ways and subdue his natural style 
to theits: he would have gained in convention- 
ality and lost in originality: and even if he had 
triumphed in the end, it would have been at the 
cost of certain elements of his real greatness and 
the sacrifice of his position as Scotland’s own 
characteristically Scottish portrait genius. 

Yet, withal, we may stress this too much and 
wrong him cruelly. The good luck that fell to 
his portion does not account for him: it may 
have made him happy: it could never have made 
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him great. And he was great. It was no pulpy 
invertebrate, it was no dandled darling to whom 
Fortune brought her favours. It was a man. 
And even if she had not so much as looked his 
way he would have fought a gallant fight and 
won through to his crown of laurel notwith- 
standing. As it was, he braced his thews and 
routed dalliance, a subtler foe than poverty. He 
made his wealth his captive, not his captor: he 
forced it to serve him in the perfecting of his art 
and manhood. If he was under no constraint 
to toil for money, he laboured the more for love. 
In his maturity he stands before us as an easy- 
tempered, genial man, delighting in the joys of 
domesticity, happy in the bosom of his family 
and in the pleasures of social intercourse, well- 
mannered and gentlemanly. But had his cir- 
cumstances called for qualities of another sort, 
he would have doffed these as warrior priests 
were wont to doff their vestments at the bugle- 
call and display their panoply of mail. The 
blood of his Border sires was in him. It showed 
in his nobly expressive features, his manly 
bearing, his more than six feet of powerful 
physique. Indeed if we wete psycho-analysts, 
ot whatever kind of analyst it requires to settle 
a matter like this, we should undertake to prove 
that this Border ancestry was the potent cause 
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not only of his fame but of his fortune too! 
For who but a riever or the son of a riever would 
have dared to choose for love’s first expedition 
an assault on the embattled heart of a tochered 
and titled widow, and to arm himself for the 
fray with no weapons more lethal than his 
youthfulness, a paint-brush and an empty 
purse ? 

Nevertheless his marriage opened a few doors 
for every one of which he would otherwise have 
had to fashion a golden key with slow and 
strenuous effort. One of them was the door to 
those banquet halls of the artistic soul, the 
galleries of London and the Continent. But one 
visit sufficed him. On his return he set up his 
studio in George Street and may be said to have 
become both ornament and fixture in the city ; 
for he practically never left it again all his life. 
He was the one portrait-painter of the day in 
Scotland. His old friend Martin saw his own 
patrons begin to drop off and form up in the 
queue before his young rival’s easel. He made 
some tancid observations thereanent. If a man 
has gall to drink he may be forgiven his bitter 
breath. But causes and effects remain. And the 
effect of Martin’s jealousy was to lower the repute 
of Martin, not of Raeburn. For if the man 
who steals Shakespeare’s purse does little injury 
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to Shakespeare, he does great harm to himself. 
He makes himself a thief. | 

So he painted on, year after year with zeal and 
zest till he had depicted every personage of note 
and some of none. To many an obscure client 
his genius gave renown, to not a few frail mortals 
immortality. He gained honour upon honour 
from the public, from the artists, from the king. 
In 1822 His Majesty King George IV visited 
Scotland and put the copestone on Raeburn’s 
success by making hima Knight. It was Dame 
Fortune’s last great effort for her favourite. 
She seems to have overstrained the spell; it 
could do no more but break. He wore his 
dignity for little more than a year. In July, 
1823, he passed to the joy of beauties never 
dreamt of even in an artist’s dream of life. 

Yet one may almost venture to think that 
Fortune showed her hand in the very fixing of 
the time of his demise. For he bade the world 
adieu before his powers had begun to crumble. 
There was no fraying of the mystic cord by which 
he drew water from the wells of imagination, no 
trembling of the hand itself that wrought. He 
was maturing to the very end. His latest pic- 
tures were his best. 

What was his secret? It would be true and 
easy and very unenlightening to say that he 
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mixed his paints “with brains, sir!” But 
brains alone can never make an artist. Raeburn 
painted portraits. He made faces his study. 
He divined his way into the personality behind 
the features; and, having delineated that in his 
own attesting style, made all details of dress and 
background subordinate and subservient to the 
effect. He did not slur over these details. He 
was not Impressionist, Futurist nor Cubist. He 
gave great attention to minutie because he felt 
that, like children at a carnival, they needed it to 
keep them in their proper place. If he had 
given them less of his own attention they would 
have tun away with more of the spectators’. 

That is all that connoisseurs can tell about his 
att: the rest was between the man and his 
Maker. For there is something of religion in 
all great works of art: their roots are nourished 
in the infinite, and whoever is deft enough to 
draw a little of their sap and taste it, finds that 
it savours of faith. 


MUNGO PARK 
I A Modern Jason 


“QNTATE what you know about the following : 
(1) A.B.C.; (2) X.Y.Z.; (3) Mungo Park.” 

— (3) Mungo Park was a man who once had 

something to do with a bit of moss.” 

If His Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools were to 
pick out a thousand of us at random and set 
us down to a written test of our general intelli- 
gence with that question upon its bill of fare, 
they would no doubt meet with a jolly riot of 
surprises. Among others they would discover 
that as we learned in childhood how to hold a 
pennyworth of copper so near the eye as to shut 
out the whole universe, so in maturity we have 
learned how to do the same with a pennyworth 
of knowledge; and, in particular, that nine 
hundred and ninety-nine of us have got that 
two-bawbee’s worth of information about Mungo 
and the moss so ensconced beneath a frowning 
mental eyebrow that it eclipses the entire remain- 
der of the Parkian system. 

It is a meagre quantum of fact, but as it is, 
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nevertheless, unquestionably true, the reader 
may be grateful to have the incident placed in 
its proper setting, especially as he may have 
Park himself to do it for him :— 

“ After this some of the robbers went away 
with my horse and the remainder stood con- 
sidering whether they should leave me quite 
naked or allow me something to shelter me from 
the sun. Humanity at last prevailed; they 
returned me the worst of two shirts and a pair 
of trousers, and as they went away one of them 
threw back my hat in the crown of which I kept 
my memorandums, and this was probably the 
reason they did not wish to keep it. After they 
wete gone I sat for some time looking round me 
with amazement and terror. Whichever way I 
turned nothing appeared but danger and difficulty. 
I saw myself in the midst of a vast wilderness in 
the depth of the rainy season, naked and alone, 
surrounded by savage animals, and men still 
more savage. I was five hundred miles from 
the nearest European settlement. All these 
citcumstances crowded at once on my tecollec- 
tion; and I confess that my spirits began to fail 
me. I considered my fate as certain and that 
I had no alternative than to lie down and perish. 
The influence of religion, however, aided and 
supported me. I reflected that no human pru- 
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dence and foresight could possibly have averted 
my present sufferings. I was indeed a stranger 
in a strange land, yet I was still under the protec- 
ting eye of that Providence who has condescended 
to call Himself the stranger’s Friend. At this 
moment, painful as my reflections were, the 
extraordinary beauty of a small moss in fructifica- 
tion irresistibly caught my eye. I mention this 
to show from what trifling circumstances the 
mind will sometimes derive consolation; for 
though the whole plant was no larger than the 
top of one of my fingers, I could not contemplate 
the delicate conformation of its roots, leaves and 
capsula without admiration. Can that Being 
(thought I) who planted, watered and brought to 
perfection in this obscure part of the world a 
thing which appears of so small importance, look 
with unconcern upon the situation and sufferings 
of creatures formed after His own image? 
Surely not! Reflections like these would not 
allow me to despair. I started up, and disregard- 
ing both hunger and fatigue, travelled forward, 
assuted that relief was at hand; and I was not 
disappointed.” 

This narrative enriches our fund of information 
with not a few valuable items. It tells us that 
Park was a traveller, a daring spirit, a modern 
Jason dominated by one. idea—to penetrate 
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where civilized man had never been before and 
win the golden fleece of geographic knowledge 
from its barbaric guardians. It tells us that he 
was a man of scientific attainments, of real piety, 
and of an unenviably large acquaintance with 
trying, and even atrocious experiences. 

To these may be added the further facts that 
he was born in Yarrow, at Foulshiels, opposite 
Newark Castle, in 1771: that he was the middle 
child in a numerous family: that from boyhood 
he was an eager student though he gave evidence 
of no outstanding talent: that he was appren- 
ticed to a doctor in Selkirk, and on completing 
his time there, pursued his studies in Edinburgh. 
After qualifying, he took service as assistant 
surgeon on board the Worcester and sailed to the 
island of Sumatra where he identified several 
new kinds of fish. On his return he was invited 
to manage an expedition into the interior of 
Africa with the aim of tracing the course of the 
Niger and ascertaining certain data about Tim- 
buctoo. He accepted the invitation, set off for 
the mysterious continent, met with a fair measure 
of success and won his way home again through 
many hardships. 

After this he married and settled down for a 
few years to the practice of his profession ; but, 
like a hungry trout in his native stream, snapped 
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tavenously at the bait of another expedition. He 
adventured forth to the Niger again, this time 
with better equipment and a larger company. 
But misfortune and disaster, disease and death 
snarled at their heels and preyed upon their 
numbers from the outset ; till, finally, the black 
hand of savagery wiped out the feeble remnant 
of the party and made the coveted river at once 
the grave of their mortal flesh and the cradle of 
their immortal fame. Park’s age was thirty-five. 


rt 


The first of all our Mungos—he who has 
honoured Glasgow with his saintly patronage— 
made a name for himself in a wholly literal sense 
before he did so in that secondary meaning of 
the phrase to which our metropolis of commerce 
bears witness. For in early boyhood, being 
frank and sweet of face and of a winsome manner, 
he so gtipped the hearts of the missioners in the 
college at Culross that St. Serf, their venerable 
head, was wont to address him as Mun-gu,—my 
darling. By-and-bye the endearing epithet stuck 
to the child and became first a kindly nickname, 
then a recognized name. Mungo ftom Yarrow, 
on the other hand, did not earn his name before 
he got it. No! nor after! He was not of the 
temper that loves to be fondled and caressed. 
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His soul was not a rose that could unfold its 
beauties to the warmth of tenderness and kisses ; 
it was an alpine flower, yielding its fragrance 
and its glory on life’s stringent uplands. 

Fragrance and glory, be it noted, both were 
his. It is no condemnation of the babe to say 
that he was shy and reserved rather than Saint 
Mungo-like: it is merely an acknowledgment 
that other circumstances encourage other quali- 
ties. He was not, like his great name-sake, the 
one attraction and delight, the one centre of 
interest, the one object of affection, the one 
wotldly indulgence of a doting mother and a 
company of heart-hungry men. He was the 
seventh of thirteen sons and daughters born to 
a shepherd and his wife. There was little leisure 
for endearments in such a home. The Reuben 
and the Benjamin might bask in them, but let 
Joseph focus their beams and see what jealousies 
and resentments spring into flame at once! In 
such a family, reared in such conditions, children 
expect few of the extras of affection. Home 
means shelter, food and clothing, and not even 
these in needful measure always, nor without 
self-assertion and brotherly feuds. Naturally the 
virtues that flourish in this atmosphere are of a 
different type from those that blossom in the 
other. 
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And Park wore them in his breast. They 
were a thoughtful reserve, a forthright sincerity, 
self-reliance, dour determination and an honour- 
able pride. 

That Park revelled in thoughtfulness and quiet 
teserve is evidenced by many things. For 
example, when he grew old enough to think of 
a career, his father advised him, because of this 
very trait, to study for the ministry. Mungo, 
however, had long been clear as to what he 
would like to be, but—again because of this very 
trait—had kept his mind a secret even from his 
parents. He wanted to be a doctor. So, too, 
while practising as a physician at Peebles and 
trying to appear as “tame and domestic” as a 
professional gentleman should, he was struggling 
all the while to keep the wolf of restiveness 
buttoned up within the sheepskin of vocational 
decorum, and curbing his heart with the hope 
of being invited to go back to the Niger. But 
not even to his most intimate friend did he 
breathe a word of it. Several of those who met 
him at home after his first expedition reckoned 
him morose. Doubtless they misjudged him. 
There have been silent Greathearts, and genius is 
not invariably loquacious. Shakespeare’s wit 
and Macaulay’s conversation were notable: but 
so was Goldsmith’s tongue-tied intercourse and 
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Carlyle’s taciturnity. The speechlessness of silent 
men atises not infrequently from this—that they 
suck a juicier delight from the fruits of self- 
communing, and find a ravishment in fellowship 
with nature that is akin to the raptures of poetry 
and teligion. Has not Shackleton left it on 
record that amid the immeasurable stillness of 
Antarctic snows the presence of God was so 
vividly realized by himself and his comrades 
that they would never forget it? There are 
persons to whom it would be an undiluted terror 
to be marooned in the middle of a desert or a 
range of mountains. These are mostly talkative 
and cheery folk. There are others to whom such 
an adventure would be attended with an ecstasy 
of joyous peace. And these are usually of the 
silent non-communicative type. We may regard 
it as certain that Park’s possession of this trait 
was one of his supreme qualifications for his 
enterprise. 

Perhaps the worthy physician, having a shy 
man’s dislike to being lionized, and finding it 
difficult to escape that doom, resolved that if 
people would make an African lion of him, they 
should hear their lion growl. It might be a 
warning to them to keep safe distance. He 
sported his laconic habit as Yarrow’s thistles did 
their spines—for defence, not defiance. Once he 
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had escaped from the bolts and bars of civilization 
and could let his natural qualities have free play, 
he soon cast his prickly mail and showed himself 
patient, considerate, tender and pitiful. For 
humour, too, he had a relish: sometimes even 
when hedged about with perils the funny aspect 
of a situation would appeal to him and print 
itself upon his memory. He tells the story of 
Mumbo Jumbo and the Intractable Wives in a 
way that betrays the twinkle in his eye, and 
laughs heartily over the curiosity of the native 
women :— 


“ They rallied me with a good deal of gaiety 
on different subjects, particularly upon the 
whiteness of my skin and the prominency of 
my nose. ‘They insisted that both were artificial. 
The first, they said, was produced when I was 
an infant, by dipping me in milk; and they 
insisted that my nose had been pinched every 
day till it had acquired its present unsightly and 
unnatural conformation.” 


Il 


How does the wanderlust get into a man’s 
blood? Possibly the Dowie Dens of Yarrow 
could enlighten us! Meet nurse for a poetic 
child! And glorious home for a poetic soul! 
—provided that that soul have its warehouses so 
tichly stocked with the colours of romance and 
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rainbows that it can paint the things of the 
outer world—the skies, the hills, the dens, the 
vety waters, with its own iridescent and rhap- 
sodic hues. But for the generality of men 
Yarrow is to visit, not to dwell in; just as 
drudgery—excepting to a few rare souls—is 
blessed only to write about ; and just as poverty 
is a privilege chiefly to men like Seneca who, in 
the luxury of a country villa and £20,000 a year, 
can compose eloquent periods about it. Yarrow! 
Unvisited ! Visited! Re-visited ! What is it after 
all? A storied glen; an existence that once was 
life but is to-day scarcely more than a memory of 
the red achievements of the past; a limpid 
stream ; a slumbrous peace ; a narrow horizon ; 
a cramping world soon known to satiety, cut off 
from the expansive world by a barrier of hills. 
No! It would not suffice for Mungo Park. 
That glen was no poetic cradle for his soul, that 
gurgling rivulet sang no poetic lullaby. The 
giant rampart of the hills, indeed, may still have 
seemed to echo the dint of spear on shield, the 
crash of battle-axe, the tramp of armed free- 
booters, the groans, the triumph-shout of 
mail-clad combatants ; but these were faint and 
distant as the muffled beat of ghostly drums that 
match dead legends to their graves or solemn 
tone of elfin bells that peal departed fancies to 
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the charnel house. Nay ! the hilly rampart was 
no longer a romance: it stood no more for 
chivalry and derring-doe. It shut him in, but it 
shut no enemy out. It was no defence; it was 
a provocation. It challenged his inquisitive soul 
to discover what lay beyond. 

But, withal, the restlessness of the soul is, in 
the last analysis, the soul’s own secret. It is 
the outward expression of innermost nature, 
the revelation of an inborn passion. Yarrow 
may account for a good deal in the character of 
Mungo Park, but Mungo Park himself accounts 
for a good deal more. If he had been born in 
the city or in some populous industrial area, he 
might never have explored the waters of the 
Niger ; but he would still have been the knight- 
errant of science. He would have taken his life 
in his hands and launched out on rivers of medical 
expetiment or plunged into tropics of dangerous 
ignorance. For to him ease was ennui, and a 
comfortable life the sheer metropolis of boredom. 
** A few inglorious winters of practice at Peebles,” 
he wrote to a friend, “‘ was as great a risk, and 
would tend as effectually to shorten life” as 
another hazardous assault upon the mysteries of 
Africa. Civilization’s darling, or even its hero 
enjoyed, to his thinking, no such delights at 
home as fell to the lot of its pioneer in savage 
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lands, dashed and shattered though the latter 
often were by agonies of mind and flesh. 


IV 


What then, after all, did Mungo Park accom- 
plish ? Was the game worth the candle ? 

In his first expedition he had, of course, settled 
once for all that tradition was correct in affirming 
the existence of so great a river as the Niger, and 
incorrect in making it flow west instead of east. 
In his second he accomplished more than will 
ever be known, for his papers perished with him. 
But from the fact that he met his tragic fate at 
Boussa in the territory now called Nigeria, it is 
obvious that he had traced the Niger over a long 
stretch of its career where no white man had 
ever been before; and therefore that he had 
attained success in one of the main objects of 
his expedition by discovering that the river 
watered Timbuctoo. He must have sailed that 
river of many secrets past that city of many 
mysteries: he must have navigated the great 
reaches that lie between the city and the narrow 
gateway of rocks that witnessed his destruction. 
But he was denied the satisfaction of enriching 
the world’s mind with the knowledge he had 
gained. He reaped no harvest to repay him for 
all his sowing of agony and teats and blood. 
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The petverse fate that took Bartholomew Diaz 
to Algoa Bay and hid from him the truth that 
he, first of all sailor-kind, had rounded Africa : 
the cruel fate that led Magellan to the gates of 
the ocean highway round the globe and struck 
him dead almost as soon as he had opened them ; 
that same veiled fate escorted Park to the margin 
of the river of renown and bade him drink his 
fill; then, as he stooped to do so, plunged him 
headlong in, to reappear no more for ever. 

Yet that is not to say his work was vain. The 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church— 
and of every worthy cause. Both by his pre- 
liminary success and by his ultimate failure Park 
focussed men’s thoughts upon the Niger. He 
had put a white man’s hand upon the door of the 
Great Unknown; he had lifted the latch and 
forced a narrow entrance ; and now through the 
opening his spirit was calling to his countrymen 
to follow. They followed and they overcame. 
The deeds were theirs but the inspiration was 
his. By his own death and by their lives he set 
once mote upon the human soul the hall-mark 
of dominion. He threw down the gauntlet to 
barbatic nature and barbaric man and defied 
them with the resounding challenge—You may 
kill me but you shall not conquer me ! 

Moteover if civilization has now built a 
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highway through the terror and the waste and is 
rolling incessant wagon-loads of its own blessings 
into the very heart of those barbaric places and 
peoples, then surely he who blazed the trail for 
it has justified his outlay! ‘The lives that have 
been snatched from a brutal death; the lives 
that have been transfigured with humanity ; the 
lives that have been rescued from slavety or 
redeemed from bestiality are part of the triumph 
of his sactifice. 


JOHN LEYDEN 
Life’s Fitful Fever 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 


ERHAPS in John Leyden’s case chronic would 

be a truer adjective than fizfu/. Not that he 
was immune from the type ascribed to Duncan ; 
for the ambition he worshipped was a veritable 
Moloch at whose demand he went often through 
those fires both physically and spiritually. But 
with him life was one continuous fever. The 
temperature of his soul was never normal. He 
owned an ardent nature and was its ardent slave. 
He gave the whip into its hand and let it lash 
him to outrageous tasks ;—to pack a week’s 
programme into a day’s performance, the agenda 
of a year into the attainment of a month. He 
imptessed Lord Cockburn as a man who was 
always on edge with some excitement, hasting 
towatd a goal that others could not teach, 
yearning for a prize that others could not win. 
Did he take up athletics? Then he must excel 
in every contest: he must train himself till he 
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could beat all comers. Did he propose to study 
the languages and institutions of India? Then 
he must make himself so unapproachably pro- 
ficient that all who ever put their shoulder to 
that wheel before must hide their diminished 
heads. Like Coleridge, though maybe in a 
different sense, he hungered for better bread than 
ever was made with wheat. 

There were two spots of hectic red upon his 
cheeks that went far to explain his temperament. 
They should have been danger signals warning 
him to go at a greatly reduced speed, if not to 
halt : instead, they were as scarlet rags provoking 
him to furious effort. The oil of his vitality 
was not burning: it was blazing. It was being 
fed to the flame of his life under pressure. He 
could not be content to shine with the dim 
silence of a mere domestic candle: he must flare 
and fizzle like a showman’s cresset. He had the 
consumptive’s tendency to high spirits. It is not 
likely that in any circumstances he could have 
enjoyed a lengthy life: under the conditions he 
imposed upon himself, a narrow span of years 
became a cettainty. 

But when our new Mercator shall arrive to 
project the orb of the soul, he will find there, 
just as on the hemispheres of earth, both Europe’s 
and Cathay’s to map: and it was of these, even 
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mote than the terrestrial that the poet sang when 
he preferred fifty years of the one to a cycle of 
the other. The sustained intensity of the life 
whose sands are running out is not a purely 
physical reaction. It is the soul’s way of demon- 
strating its superiority to the limitations of the 
flesh. Many of the worthiest sons of time have 
signed on to its service without the stimulus of 
fleshly ailment. They signed on, not because 
the spirit within them was still with the premoni- 
tion of death, but because it was effervescing with 
the instinct of life. For life’s instinct is to 
exptess itself, and, in expressing itself, to impress 
its environment. To that universal instinct the 
diseased and the gifted frequently add a vivider 
realization of the swiftness of the years. Hence 
their restless activity: and hence the burden of 
their heart :— 
We must be up and doing, ay, this minute ! 
The grave gives times for rest, when we are in it. 

John Leyden responded to the urge of both 
these stimuli. He was possessed alike of a 
precarious constitution and a mind uncommonly 
endowed: so that though he journeyed but a 
solitaty mile beyond “ the middle of the pathway 
of our life,” he left a record of achievement that 
puts many a septuagenarian to shame. 

He drew his first breath at Denholm in Teviot- 
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dale in 1775 and his last in far Batavia in 1811 ; 
and the tale of the years between needs to be 
decked with no expansive epithets nor set in 
otnamental type. It speaks effectively for itself. 
And it runs thus :—From boyhood he was keen 
on books: he tead them voraciously; he 
studied them. Not satisfied with the ordinary 
tasks essential to the education of the young, he 
made special ones for himself, applying himself 
particularly to the acquisition of European and 
Oriental languages. He qualified for the ministry 
of the Church of Scotland and was licensed to 
preach, but never obtained a charge. During 
his academic career, however, he had taken out 
an insurance against such a contingency by 
making it his recreation to attend classes in 
medicine. So, when he was offered the appoint- 
ment of assistant surgeon on the Madras 
establishment on condition of qualifying as a 
doctor, he was ready, “capped an’ doctored an’ 
a” in the record time of six months. 

A year later, he was surgeon and naturalist 
to the Commission for the Survey of Travancore 
and Mysore. He was professor in the college 
at Bengal, judge at Calcutta, Commissioner of 
the Court of Regents, Assay. Master of the Mints, 
and Interpreter to the Expedition to Java in 
which he lost his life. Most men would be well 
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satisfied with so compact a wall of duties, but to 
Leyden it was like a dry-stone dyke gaping for 
lime and rubble. He must fill in the interstices 
with literary work. He helped Sir Walter Scott 
to collect material for his Border Minstrelsy: he 
published at the age of twenty-four a volume 
entitled Discoveries and Settlements of Europeans in 
Northern and Western Africa; he wrote a “ Pre- 
liminary Dissertation” to an edition of The 
Complaynt of Scotland; he contributed translations 
and original pieces to magazines and was himself 
editor of The Scots Magazine for six months. 
He wrote also an essay on the dialects of Hindus- 
tani and a translation (with collaboration) of 
The Memoirs of the Emperor Baber from the Persian, 
gave his contemporaries his Malay Annals, and 
rendered the Gospels into five Oriental languages. 
His gift of tongues, indeed, appears to have been 
extraotdinaty: no fewer than thirty-four, 
including dialects, are reckoned to his credit. 
And finally, there is his poetry—The Scenes of 
Infancy and Scottish Descriptive Poems, both pub- 
lished in 1803, and some occasional verse in the 
form of ballad, sonnet and ode. 

The book with the big title, his first indepen- 
dent work, was the outcome of one of his fitful 
fevers. He caught the germ from Mungo Park 
and immediately developed a tropical temperature. 
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He sought telief by plunging into the current of 
literature ; but a very ocean of ink could not 
have quenched so great a fire. With an impul- 
siveness that is hardly less amusing than amazing, 
this boy who would not grow up offered his 
services to the Africa Society and volunteered 
to take charge of an expedition of discovery. 
By the grace of a kindly Providence, however, 
his friends got wind of the project, and, knowing 
that any such venture on his part was but veiled 
suicide, dissuaded him from it. Then, as a 
kind of solatium for the disappointment, he was 
nominated to the post at Madras. 

For India, also, was a land of glamour then ; 
more so, undoubtedly, than now. There was a 
call in its remoteness and a fascination in its 
complex mystery. The secret of its unsurveyed 
lands, the enigma of its peoples, the paradox of 
their deep ignorance and their ancient and teal 
culture; the strangeness of their governments, 
the wierdness of their religions and the romance 
of their history—these things laid a spell on him. 
For romance he must have. It was his native 
air; he could not live without it. It filled his 
infant lungs and gave its timbre to his infant 
cty in Teviotdale. It enlisted the tongue and 
pen of Sir Walter Scott and set his youthful 
pulse a-galloping to the rhythm of Scottish 
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poetry and the clatter of Scottish patriotism. To 
the end of his days it could dangle him at its 
finger points like a marionette and draw him 
wherever it liked with the magnetism of its 
mesmetic spell. When Lord Minto’s expedition 
anchored at Java, Leyden flung himself into the 
surf and fought his way through it to the shore 
so that he might claim the picaresque honour of 
being the first of British blood to set foot upon 
that land. But withal, he was merely pushing 
ajar the gate that was to give him entrance to the 
fields of infinite romance. - For scarcely had the 
salt spume dried upon his flesh when his ear was 
filled with the sound of breakers from another 
shore ; and in a few days he had battled through 
the boiling foam of that strand for ever un- 
explored where the waves of Time dash in their 
impotence upon the jagged margin of Eternity. 

He died of a piece of rare good fortune. He 
came upon a posy of Indian books and manu- 
scripts and settled down with all his wonted zest 
to an examination of them before he had had 
them cleared of their dust and mildew. The re- 
sult was afever which carried him off in three days. 

It is not in the nature of things that so unquiet 
a reservoir of energy as this should have over- 
flowed into none but approved and customary 
channels. Leyden, like many another, suffered 
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from the defects of his qualities. Borne on by 
his impulsive ardour, he became at times over 
bearing in conversation: without intention and 
without awareness he made himself a kind of 
Sir Oracle who would have no dog bark when he 
himself had ope’d his mouth. Besides, he was 
lacking in the graces of polite society ; he was 
unmannerly and uncouth. But doubtless in this 
also he sinned, for the most part, unconsciously. 
He never was guilty of the defiant boorishness of 
walking into a lady’s drawing-room in his shirt- 
sleeves. He retained the broad speech of his 
native district all through life ; and, phonetically 
interpreted, the mouth of Teviot is broader than 
the mouth of Amazon. Even a Selkirk Sutor 
has been known to stand aghast at it. The lady 
of one of these gallant gentlemen was once 
heard to declare that her husband had lost 
patience with his fiddle and “ thraiv’d i’ the 
bawk o’ the feier.” Notwithstanding, she had 
not words to utter her wonder at the dialect of 
Teviotside! Leyden could not, nay, would not 
rid his speech of that barbaric music. When 
taken to task for it on one occasion and advised 
to make a study of English pronunciation, he re- 
plied with swift fervour and unanswerable humour 
—“ What! Learn English! No! Never! It was 
trying to learn English that spoiled my Scotch! ” 
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After all, his vices were venial. It was a 
pure heart that beat within the bosom of 
John Leyden. He owned an upright character, 
unsullied with grossness, intemperance or 
debauchery. It was he, as some affirm, who sat 
to Sir Walter for the portrait of Dominie Samp- 
son; and if he did so, or resembled the picture 
so strikingly as to make others believe he had 
done so, he has in that fact alone a creditable 
testimonial. But Scott honoured him with a 
direct tribute too. He wrote a sketch of Ley- 
den’s life for the Edinburgh Annual Register (1811), 
and in the course of it says :—“ But (his) best 
epitaph is the story of a life engaged in the 
practice of virtue and the pursuit of honourable 
knowledge: (his) best monument the regret of 
the worthy and the wise.” At a later date, 
again, he poured his warm regard into the mould 
of poetry so that it set in a form of beauty. 


Scarbas’s Isle, whose tortured shore 
Still rings to Corrievreckan’s roar, 
And lonely. Colonsay,— 

Scenes sung by him who sings no more! 
His brief and bright career is o’er, 

And mute his tuneful strains ; 
Quenched is his lamp of varied lore 
That loved the light of song to pour: 
A distant and a deadly shore 

Has Leyden’s cold remains. 
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We make no exaggerated claims on behalf of 
Leyden’s poetry. It is not redolent of genius. 
Yet he who reads it will not waste his time: he 
may even feel his mind the richer for the know- 
ledge of those ballads and short pieces which 
have drawn sincere encomiums from many. The 
scholarly author would have been a great poet ; 
he would have been the greatest of all poets if 
hectic desire and valorous effort could have 
determined it. He would have snatched the 
palm from every rival in the fields of song just 
as he would have outdone them all at erudition 
and athletics. He minces no epithets about it. 
With naive and almost winsome frankness he 
acknowledges his vaulting aspiration in some 
lines near the beginning of The Scenes of Infancy. 
What earthly hand presumes, aspiring bold, 

The airy harp of ancient bards to hold, : 
With ivy’s sacred wreath to crown his head, 
And lead the plaintive chorus of the dead— 
He round the poplar’s base shall nightly strew 
The willow’s pointed leaves, of pallid blue, 
And still restrain the gaze, reverted keen, 
When round him deepen sighs from shapes 
unseen, 
And o’er his lonely head, like summer bees, 
The leaves self-moving tremble on the trees. 
When morn’s first rays fall quivering on the 
strand, 
Then is the time to stretch the daring hand, 
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And snatch it from the bending poplar pale, 
The magic harp of ancient Teviotdale. 
If thou, Aurelia, bless the high design, 
And softly smile, that daring hand is mine! 
Wild on the breeze the thrilling lyre shall fling 
Melodious accents from each elfin string. 
Such strains the harp of haunted Merlin threw, 
When from his dreams the mountain-sptites 
withdrew ; 

While, trembling to the wires that warbled shrill, 
His apple-blossoms waved along the hill. 

Aurelia, it may be conjectured, substituted 
“ softly laugh ” for “ softly smile,” and breathed 
a humbler blessing on her suppliant’s high 
design. But since 

He that aimeth at the sky 

Shoots higher far than he that means a tree, 
it is not to be gainsaid that Leyden’s verse owes 
much of its merit to this temperamental impulse. 
Vividly conscious of the flame that burned 
within him, he believed, as gifted and ambitious 
writers are tempted to do, that the glow of 
warmth within his soul was the incandescence of 
poetic inspiration. He forgot that the oil which 
feeds that light is pressed from olives grown in 
gardens of the gods, and that the sweetest of 
juices men squeeze out of the fruits of the Tree 
of Knowledge that adorns the scholar’s Paradise 
can nevet take its place—nay! not though it be 
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clarified with understanding and beaten with 
unflagging zeal ! 

Yet if that was not the light that burned within 
him and shed its radiance through his intellect, 
he caught its splendour, at least, now and again, 
upon his spirit, and sang with the loftier an 
accent. Let the opening stanza of his Ode to 
an Indian Gold Coin show how near he could come 
to the real afflatus. 

Slave of the dark and dirty mine ! 

What vanity has brought thee here ? 
How can I love to see thee shine 

So bright, whom I have bought so dear ? 
The tent-ropes flapping lone I hear 

For twilight converse, arm in arm ; 

The jackals’ shriek bursts on mine ear 

When mirth and music wont to charm. 


It may be a fitting conclusion to quote the 
first few verses of the ballad of The Mermaid, 
which has been declared to “ exhibit a power of 
harmonious numbers which has seldom been 
excelled in English poetry.” 


On Jura’s heath how sweetly swell 
The murmuts of the mountain bee ! 
How softly mourns the writhéd shell 
Of Jura’s shore, its parent sea ! 
But softer floating o’er the deep, 
The Mermaid’s sweet sea-soothing lay, 
That charmed the dancing waves to sleep 
Before the bark of Colonsay. 


THOMAS EDWARD 
The Man of Fate 


Fated to drink, how dare I disobey 
And bring to naught the prophecy divine ? 
POET’S words, it may be presumed, are 
poetically wrought and are to be poetically 
understood. These lines of Omat’s, at all 
events, must be so interpreted if they are to 
stand where we have set them; for, if taken 
prosaically they are false. Thomas Edward sang 
no song in praise of wine; he did not love it ; 
he hardly ever drank it. Alike by conviction 
and by necessity he was a lifelong abstainer ; 
and if at any time he spoke of the cup that cheers, 
but, while cheering, inebriates, it was to enforce 
the warning of the sacred counsellor that “at 
the last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like 
an adder.” 

But if we may construe the verses as a teference 
to the wine of knowledge, that exhilarating 
beverage which in one mysterious act both 
quenches and quickens the thirst of the intellect, 
then we may congratulate ourselves on having 
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found in Petsia an accutate multum in parvo 
biography of this Scottish genius! And we may 
claim a warrant for our imaginative rendering 
in the fact that Omar himself, according to certain 
of his commentators, meant his quatrains to be 
elucidated in a mystic and esoteric sense. Thomas 
Edward was fated to drink, to drink deeply and 
to drink continuously of the vintage of truth. If 
the inspired maker of Proverbs had been acquain- 
ted with him he would have added a fifth to his 
list of things that are never satisfied and will 
not cry “It is enough”: and that fifth would 
have been the mind of Thomas Edward. It 
was a sponge thirsting for the ocean. It was a 
fire that roared the hungrier the more it was 
fed. The fire broke out while Thomas was yet 
in his cradle: it was extinguished only with the 
clods that were thrown into his grave. He was 
a man of fate! 

With no intention of insinuating a fatalistic 
philosophy or casting doubt upon the doctrine 
of Freewill, we repeat that Thomas Edward 
was a man of fate; that he was a naturalist not 
because he chose to be a naturalist, but because 
he was fore-ordained to be a naturalist ; that he 
was born a naturalist and could never have been 
anything else; that while his father set him 
down upon a cobbler’s stool and tried to bolt 
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him to it with articles of indenture; while 
circumstance, with heavy hammer-blows, riveted 
those bolts as securely as ever it could; and 
while the boy himself pursued his craft with 
real conscientiousness and made his living by it 
all his days; still, neither hammer, bolt nor 
tivet, neither father, circumstance nor conscience 
could compel the shoemaker to stick to his last. 
He must mend boots to live: he could not live 
to mend boots. The demands of flesh and blood 
determined what he must do; but Fate had 
settled what he was to be. He was not respon- 
sible for it: he could not alter it: he could not 
help it. 

No! if Tom himself had not the settling of 
this matter, neither had his parents. The hand 
that rocked his cradle was not the hand that 
tuled his world. That sceptre was fixed in a 
gtasp yet mightier than a mother’s. It mocked 
a mother’s love ; it defied a mother’s authority ; 
it scorned a mother’s tears. It would not be 
dislodged. It wanted him for a recruit in the 
unending warfare against ignorance ; came down 
upon him like a press-gang and tore him from 
the very breast that suckled him. For he was 
only four month’s old when the power of 
Destiny gave notice of its intentions by making 
him leap out of his mother’s arms in a passionate 
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desire to get at some flies upon the window-pane : 
and he had newly passed his first birthday when 
it enforced that notice with startling vividness 
by calling upon him to inaugurate his lifelong 
ptactice of spending the whole night out of 
doors among “the beasties.” For at that 
infantile age he went a-missing one evening, kept 
his parents, their friends and several search-patties 
in a fever of excitement till the dawn, and in the 
morning was found contentedly sleeping among 
a litter of pigs beneath their ferocious dam. 

Perhaps the story of little Hercules strangling 
the serpents in his crib is no myth after all! 
Perhaps it is an allegorical record of the power 
of some Atyan Tommy Edward to kill the 
reptile dislike of humankind that lurks not only 
in the heart of snakes but of many another animal 
as well. And perhaps they are both a fulfilment 
of the prophecy that “ the wolf shall dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid, and the weaned child shall put his hand on 
the cockatrice’s den, and a little child shall lead 
them.” 

Tom’s father, also, long before the boy was of 
age to work, tried to wrest the sceptre from the 
grip of Destiny. But when did ever a mothet’s 
extremity prove a father’s opportunity? If, in 
the battle with childhood’s instincts, maternal 
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tenderness is turned to impotence, is not paternal 
strength reduced to folly ? The conflict between 
Tom’s father and Tom’s fate is no exception ; 
and it is a sad, heart-vexing tale. He lectured 
the boy, he thrashed him, he hid his clothes, he 
shut him up in the garret; he authorized the 
schoolmaster to eke out these torments with 
lectures, thrashings and imprisonments of his 
own ; he did everything that a responsible, well- 
meaning father ought to do and could. But he 
was out on a forlorn hope from the very tirst. 
A child of four or five who spied a wasp’s nest 
hanging from a branch and determined to have it ; 
who tried to secure it with his naked hands but 
was too badly stung to manage the business that 
way ; who, nevertheless, would not retreat, but, 
in default of any other weapon, took off his 
shirt, threw it over the “ bike,” tore down the 
coveted prize and carried his strange parcel in 
its unconventional wrapper home in triumph ;— 
a child like that was not to be intimidated by 
scoldings nor conquered by the strap. Again 
and again he got into disgrace with his mother 
by making the house a museum for all sorts of 
flying, running and creeping things. Again and 
again he was sent with his father’s dinner and 
failed to arrive because some new butterfly had 
fluttered across his path and made him suddenly 
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oblivious of fathers and dinners and all such 
commonplace trifles. Again and again he was 
chastised by his teachers for bringing natural 
history specimens—dead and alive—secretly to 
school. Three several schools, indeed, expelled 
him for that same offence. But what did it 
matter? The current of his zeal flowed on as 
the current of the Dee beside his door flowed on 
—inevitably and by divine decree. His mentors 
might as well have tried to dam that Dee with a 
barrage of wire-netting as to check the onrush of 
his enthusiasm. The idea of stemming it himself 
seems never to have occurted to him; it was 
too itrational. He would as soon have thought 
of hopping through the world on a single leg. 
Parents were an inexplicable and calamitous 
necessity ; thrashings and other chastisements 
were patt of the established order of things ; 
school was one of the unavoidable diseases of 
childhood ; they had all to be put up with, and 
put up with them he would. But the beasties 
must be loved. He could do no other: for it 
was his fate. 

He had just entered his twelfth year when he 
became an apprentice shoemaker. School had 
been tyranny, this was slavery; for he had to 
work from six in the morning till nine at night 
and had no leisure but the hours that he could 
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snatch from sleep. Sleep, accordingly, was 
robbed, for knowledge demanded it. Late to 
bed and early to rise—such was his rule of life 
henceforward, a rule broken only by the frequent 
practice of not going to bed at all. But time 
would fail to tell the story of his grim campaign : 
—how he laboured for a wage by day and for the 
love of science by night: how he removed to 
Banff and married on nine shillings and sixpence 
a week: how he cobbled and entomologized 
and brought up a large family : how he extorted 
evety item of his knowledge direct from nature, 
having neither access to libraries nor money to 
buy books: how he gathered specimens till he 
had a large and unique collection: how he 
catted his trophies to Aberdeen and opened an 
exhibition of them in a shop hired for the purpose, 
but got so little patronage that he had not the 
wherewithal to return to Banff till he had sold 
his treasures; how he was forced to drink a 
similar cup of gall and wormwood on at least 
three occasions: how he succeeded at last in 
winning praise from his neighbours—praise but 
no pence: how, on account of his eminent 
setvices to natural history, he was elected an 
Associate of the Linnzan Society of London but 
was not distinguished enough to obtain recogni- 
tion from “ The Banff Institution for Science, 
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Literature and Arts, and for the Encouragement 
of Native Genius and Talent ” : how he endured 
extraordinary hardships and courted many peril- 
ous adventures, from some of which he came off 
anything but scatheless: how he undermined his 
health by this constant sapping of its foundations 
and became prematurely aged, so that at fifty-four 
he felt necessity laid upon him to doff his weapons 
and raid the kingdoms of the beasties no mote: 
how he thereafter gave his mind to Antiquarian- 
ism and made original contributions to knowledge 
in that department also : how on his sixty-second 
birthday Queen Victoria was graciously pleased 
to confer on him a pension of £50 per annum 
from the Civil List Fund: and how he spent the 
remaining years of his life at his shoemaket’s 
last, and died in 1886 at the age of seventy-two. 
Those who are curious to learn more about these 
things must read Dr. Samuel Smiles’ interesting 
monograph—The Life of a Scotch Naturalist. 
But there is one event that must be singled 
out for narration because of its significance. It 
is a vivid snapshot of the Man of Fate. It 
happened when he was exhibiting his specimens 
in Aberdeen. Worried to the verge of insanity 
by the miscarriage of his venture and the prospect 
of having his scientific treasures swallowed up 
by the same bottomless pit that had engulfed 
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his scanty savings he rushed to the water’s edge 
intending to do away with himself. He threw 
down his coat, stripped off his vest and was on 
the point of taking the fatal plunge when a flight 
of birds settled on the sands close by. They 
wete a species familiar on that shore, but they 
had a stranger among them, a solitary guest, 
unknown to his practised eye. It was Destiny 
on wings ! Instantly it cast its spell and mastered 
him! It drew him along the strand hot-foot 
after his twittering darlings and their alien 
friend; it gave him no pause till the river Don 
imposed its barrier. Only then did he come to 
himself. He realized where he was and what 
he had been doing. He recoiled with horror 
from the very thought of it. He turned back 
for his cast-off attire, cured of his fit of insanity. 
Fate had conquered death. He brooded long 
and deeply on the strangeness of his experience 
till he had settled it within his soul that the 
unique bird was a decoy sent expressly from God 
to lure him out of the snare of the great satanic 
fowler into his Father’s house of safety. And 
to that conviction he held firmly all his days. 
A disinterested naturalist might have been able 
to give a different explanation of the incident : 
a meteorologist might possibly have given 
another: some blubbering lad from down the 
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shore might have identified the “decoy” as a 
fly-away his sailor-father had brought him from 
a foreign clime. And they might have been 
cotrect. But was not Thomas Edward’s own 
account of it also true ? 

For is not the Psalm of Life—though Long- 
fellow’s version may not stress the fact—a 
harmony rather than a melody? And are not 
we ourselves, in the main, like unmusical specta- 
tors at a choral festival? We listen, puzzled, to 
the vocal symphony. Sopranos, altos, tenors, 
basses, persist in singing each a different tune at 
one and the same time! Or we lend a curious 
eat while now one now another section of the 
choir practises its own particular part; then we 
aver that these parts neither resemble nor have 
any connection with each other. But by what 
right do we speak ? Shall we not be wise to wait 
till we acquire some little knowledge of the art 
of music? some little power to sense the mystic 
joy of blended chords? Is it not almost our 
duty to be dumb till we have felt the miracle 
Abt Vogler sings, 

And I know not if, save in this, such gift be 
allowed to man, 


That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth 
sound, but a star ? 


Even those who take the matter out of our 
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hands and offer to do our philosophizing for us 
are not always experts in the Music of Being. 
They, too, listen to the Psalm of Life: it is a 
monstrous cacophony! They, too, apply them- 
selves to the study of its parts: and because the 
task of comprehending any one of them is 
employment for eternity, they become absorbed 
in the one with which they begin. They forget 
the unity of the whole. They suffer the corrosion 
of neglect to eat into the power by which their 
imagination might have beheld the “ star.” After 
yeats of application and anguish one of them will 
propound a theory that the bass score is the 
real psalm and all the rest is but diversion for 
simpletons and children. “No!” his fellow 
will say, “ The alto has it. This is the truth at 
last!” Similarly the soprano and the tenor will 
be exalted in turn. Then another will stride on 
to the rostrum and clamour for attention while 
he informs the world that soprano, alto, tenor, 
bass, each and all are tuneless and strident ; 
there is no music in the Psalm of Life as at present 
sung, and never will be until mankind adopt a 
fine screeching falsetto that he himself has 
elaborated in the study. 

But the true philosophy must include all and 
exclude none. No theory of life and its elements 
can be adequate unless it has room for the most 
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contrary truths, and unless, in making room for 
them, it shows them to be the components of 
one magnificent whole. Now Edward’s expla- 
nation of the crucial incident of his experience 
leaves toom for the naturalist’s and the 
meteotologist’s and the blubbering boy’s; it 
leaves toom for the Determinist’s and the Anti- 
determinist’s and many another. It is therefore 
the largest truth ; and the truest. 

What a record, then, of diligence, determina- 
tion and daring this life presents! What a spirit ! 
—tefusing to be downed by stripes, imprison- 
ments, hunger, poverties, diseases, accidents and 
lack of recognition! What a commanding 
passion that could bid insanity begone and could 
lay its ineluctable veto on death itself! Thomas 
Edward was one of those rare souls of whom it 
can be positively said that he would have scaled 
the topmost peak of scientific eminence if the 
obstacles had been even a single degree less than 
superhuman. His name would have been 
honoured and his work appraised in every land. 
How differently he would have fared if he had 
been born at the end instead of the beginning 
of the nineteenth century! A more sympathetic 
understanding of the nature of children, free 
education, shorter hours of labour, higher wages, 
cheap books, public libraries and “ facilities ” 
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galore would have made life and well-being 
incomparably easier. Because of the ameliora- 
tion of outward conditions the story of Thomas 
Edward will be precious to the men of the coming 
age as itself an antiquarian relic that reveals the 
circumstances of the past. But it will be valued 
also in a nobler way. And Walt Whitman may 
be permitted to tell us how. 

On one occasion that unconventional genius 
was conversing with a man from one of the 
southern states of America. The southerner was 
proud of his city and expatiated on its merits to 
the attentive poet. He told of its fine situation, 
its splendid buildings, its great population, its 
extensive commerce, its progressive government, 
its immense wealth. When he had finished, 
Whitman looked him in the face and quietly 
asked—‘‘ What sort of men do they make down 
there ?” 

Doubtless the generations of humanity and the 
conditions in which mortals pass their days will, 
like cities both of the north and south, be finally 
judged by the kind of men they make. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 
I The Gospel of Work 


COTLAND has perpetrated two national 

jokes. First, after making England believe 
that Scotsmen have no sense of humour, she gave 
English literature Tom Hood, the wittiest humor- 
ist it ever had. Second, after making the world 
believe that Scotsmen are parsimonious above 
most other people, she gave the world a Scotsman 
to whose generosity two continents of readers 
are indebted for their delight, and two continents 
of heroes for their reward ! 

The name of Andrew Carnegie is not likely 
to be soon forgotten. He traced it with a very 
ctude but scarcely evanescent kind of smoke- 
writing across the skies of Pittsburg. That, 
doubtless, will dissipate before the winds of time. 
But he has a chance of immortality even then. 
For, morning by morning, legions go down to 
the commercial fray: night by night the weary 
and the wounded straggle back. Day has been 
raucous with the din of their conflict. Earth 
has rumbled with their rolling commissariat ; 
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heaven has been shrieking with their advertise- 
ments, which, like high-explosive shells, aim at 
putting all antagonists out of action: and the 
air between has whistled with the rifle-shot of 
personal animosities and business jealousies. 
Little wonder that, as they return, so many droop 
with lacerated minds, dismembered hearts, or 
corisciences a mass of gashes and taw flesh! 
Yet they think it worth while to carry on; for 
the prize, if they should win some day, is riches. 
Now Andrew Carnegie won the battle and bore 
away the spoils; but his chance of immortality 
does not hang on that. It hangs on this—that 
having won the campaign for the spoils of wealth, 
he at once marched forth upon another for the 
ptize of poverty. To believe in all sincerity 
that to die wealthy is to die disgraced; to give 
away seventy million pounds sterling in the effort 
to square one’s conscience with that creed ; and, 
in spite of it all, to breathe one’s last amid welter- 
ing affluence, knowing that one is the chief of 
gilded sinners ;—these things may not qualify 
a man to appear on the same platform with 
Shakespeare or Hannibal or St. Paul, but they 
surely entitle him to a pedestal of his own. 

Mr. Carnegie, as all the world knows, was an 
American by naturalization. But he was a Scot 
by nature. When he settled in Allegheny with 
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his patents in 1848 he imagined he had left Fife 
and Dunfermline on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. His new compatriots cherished no such 
delusion. They saw from the very first that the 
kingdom of Scotland was within him and would 
evet be his real fatherland. His physique bore 
witness to its nurture, his moral grit to its history, 
his speech to its music. Whenever he started 
his first job he was dubbed “ Scotchie.” Of 
coutse he was proud of his nickname—else it 
would not have been true. 


II 


There was yet another thing that proclaimed 
the Caledonian ichor in his blood, namely, his 
gospel. 

After he had grown richer than Croesus he 
wrote a book entitled The Gospel of Wealth. But 
wealth was not his gospel. Work was his 
gospel. He had no faith in wealth excepting as 
a stimulus to work. He knew it could be that; 
ditectly, by its lure, indirectly, by its power to 
make men fitter: for it could purchase them the 
means of knowledge, equipment, health and 
recreation without which they were crippled in 
every limb. He himself revelled in work. 
Whether as bobbin-boy in the cotton factory, as 
telegraph clerk, as iron-master or as philanthro- 
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pist, he worked: he worked with the gusto of 
an epicure at life’s choicest banquet. He threw 
himself into his work as many a youth throws 
himself only into sport. His thoughts were full 
of it. He honoured it. He lived for it. He 
would not look at money that came rolling down 
the gutters of speculation and the stock exchange : 
he handled only that which was the reward of 
honest toil. 

In his benefactions he refused to be a mete 
dispenser of charity. If he provided libraries 
he did so for the betterment of the citizens ; and 
part of the process consisted in getting them to 
shoulder the burden of site and upkeep. He 
would not present a congregation with more 
than half an organ: the members must present 
themselves with the other half. If he paid the 
fees of students at a university, the beneficiaries 
must table evidence of industry and progtess. 

He had assimilated, doubtless not altogether 
consciously, the gospel of work that pervades 
the early chapters of Genesis and had been 
instilled into him from infancy in church and 
school and home. He subscribed to the creed 
that man’s teal Paradise is work, and that man’s 
function in this Eden of earth is to “ be fruitful 
and multiply and replenish it and subdue it; 
and have dominion over the fish of the sea and 
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over the fowl of the air, and over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth.” He saw, 
however, that, in some mysterious way, this 
Paradise of W ork has been turned into a Purgatory 
of Work, bearing on its doorposts and lintels, 
walls, windows, ceilings, floors and very couches 
the austere legend—“In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread.” But the mere fact that 
it 7s a purgatory gave him hope. For purgatory 
is putgation ; it is cleansing ; it is an instalment 
of man’s tedemption. Therefore he would have 
all men learn to work ; to work not merely with 
their strength, but with their mind and heart 
and soul—intelligently, joyously, religiously ; for 
in that way they could turn Purgatory to Paradise 
again. He had an enthusiast’s faith in the 
triumph of democracy, but no sympathy with 
the idea that a man is entitled to a voice—and a 
particularly loud one—in the affairs of the nation 
once he has learned to smoke and kick a ball and 
go on strike. He had imbibed the Carlylean 
beatitude—“ Blessed is he who has found his 
wotk; let him ask no other blessedness.”’ 
Soldiers, it is said, do not take kindly to an 
oficer who has tisen from the ranks. He 
understands their little shams and subterfuges 
too well. He cannot and will not be cheated. 
He is apt to be a disciplinarian. Andtew 
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Carnegie is reported to have been none of the 
best-beloved of masters. Was he inconsiderate ? 
Was he unteasonably exacting ? Did he expect 
his servants to take the same delight in their 
work that he had taken in his when he was a 
servant ? Did he not know that a new spirit 
was beginning to permeate the workers ; that he 
was setting himself to fight it; and that he who 
tries to lay out a spirit with a blow from the 
shoulder is simply boxing the wind? When the 
toilers said—“ Such and such a thing cannot be 
done ! ” did he reply—“ Nonsense ! I have done 
it myself” ? It would have been true. It would 
have been unanswerable. And it would have 
been death to every generous estimate of him 
on the part of his “ hands.” 

And he was just the man to do it—not in so 
many words, perhaps; perhaps not even inten- 
tionally ; but unconsciously, by his attitude and 
tone. He could speak the language of concilia- 
tion with an accent foreign to it, the accent of 
No Compromise. He could say to his workers— 
*“ Certainly ! Let us have a full statement of your 
complaint and we shall see what can be done! ” 
and what the workers heard was—‘‘ Though I 
am an officer, I was once in the ranks myself. 
You need not think the dust-throwing game will 
succeed with eyes like mine.” He may have 
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omitted to make due allowance for differences of 
time, temperament, ability and opportunity. It 
is the shoal on which the prosperous man is 
apt to ground. 

Besides, Andrew was not without a strain of 
hereditary pride. He was proud of his inherit- 
ance of brain and character. Anything that 
seemed to teflect upon the efficiency or fairness 
of his business conduct would touch him to the 
quick. If you scratched the American you 
found the Scot. When he left school and was 
looking round for a job, a visitor advised his 
mother to get him a basketful of knick-knacks 
and send him down to the wharfside to sell 
them; the speckled crowds there were fond of 
that type of article, and heaps of money could be 
made. Mrs. Carnegie got on to her feet at 
once and ordered the fellow out of the house. 
The insolence of him! To suggest that her 
Andrew should become a street-hawker and 
spend his days among that riff-raff! It was 
intolerable ! 

Nay! Andrew’s father had not been a chartist 
for nothing. He had left Scotland because he 
had tuned himself and his household to that 
pitch of self-respect that would not harmonize 
with the assumptions of their superiors. It was 
not likely that Andtew’s father’s son would 
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meekly sing in concert with the echniseons of 


his inferiors. 

The gospel of work is like the real Gospel to 
this extent that every man must accept it for 
himself: mo man can receive it for another. 
The Pittsburg workmen saw the financial salva- 
tion their employer had won by his faith: but 
it does not always hold that seeing is believing. 
Seeing may be envying : seeing may be resenting. 
Many missionaries of the Cross have been killed 
and eaten not because their Gospel was less 
true or beautiful or good than the one it proposed 
to supplant, but because it was manifestly more 
so, and, by the very radiance of its worth, showed 
up the devil in human nature and enraged him 
beyond restraint. And we may have to set it 
down as a tribute to the inherited mind and 
character of Andrew Carnegie that though he 
stood up fearlessly among thousands of the 


unconverted as a missionary of the gospel of 


work, he actually escaped with his life. Nay! 
he was presented with testimonial after testi- 
monial from his employees, and cherished a 
sincere respect for them, as they also professed 
to do for him, to the end of his days. The judge 
who is mote concerned about getting a reputation 
for justice than about getting justice done will 
probably conclude the matter with the easy, 
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superficial verdict—‘‘ Faults on both sides.” 
But he will give a truer, or, at all events, a less 
misleading pronouncement, who suggests that 
there wete faults on neither. For it is the tragic 
element in many a labour dispute that both 
patties are right: they are both contending for 
what they honestly take to be justice and the 
good of the people. Neither of them is at heart 
hostile to the other ; but the real enemy of both 
is a set of conditions imposed by circumstances 
ot bequeathed by the past. Andrew Carnegie 
certainly was not the enemy of the working man. 
And Andrew Carnegie’s working men, in all 
likelihood, harboured not one fraction of the bitter- 
ness toward him that report would have us think. 


III 


If Scotland was in his mind and conscience, if 
Scotland was in his heart and flesh all his days, 
no less surely was Scotland in his soul. 

He was fond of reading. He began by-and-bye 
to feel that he knew a thing or two and was 
qualified to “teach his grandmother how to 
brew tea.” He undertook a critical review of 
the religious dogmas he had been taught to 
believe in kirk and home. He made up his 
mind that they could no longer be held: so he 
dropped them. 
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He seems to have experienced no internal 
conflict. He quotes Sartor, but he was not a 
Teufelsdréckh. He never temotely glimpsed 
the horror of sturm und drang. ‘The eclipse of 
his faith was preceded by no mighty rumblings 
in the caverns of his being, no lurid columns of 
flame and smoke shooting up to very heaven 
to tell of the immeasurable conflagration with 
which the pillars of his soul were being con- 
sumed. Consequently it was followed by no 
militant spiritual peace. Perhaps the ease with 
which he shed his beliefs is an indication that he 
had not dropped them out of the window but 
only on to the floor. True, he informs us in his 
Autobiography that he clean discarded his faith 
in the supernatural and became a follower of 
Herbert Spencer. But introspection was not his 
forte. The very terms in which he tells of his 
credal nakedness make it evident that the super- 
natutal was with him all his life. Maybe it is 
not an overbold surmise that the urge of the 
supernatural within him had something to do 
with his regular attendance at the Brick Presby- 
terian Church, New York. It was one thing 
getting him out of Scotland: it was quite another 
thing getting Scotland out of him. 

The following extracts from Mr. Carnegie’s 
Autobiography will show that the light which 
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guided his footsteps was no mere man-made cold 
electric blue, but was tempered with a modicum 
of genuine daylight from the heavens above, 
golden-tinted and warm. They may also serve 
as an example of a somewhat common pheno- 
menon. For common it is, as well as curious 
and instructive, to find men of a particular type— 
mostly business men and proudly practical— 
imagining that they have jettisoned, once for all, 
cettain items of traditional dogma, when, in 
reality, they have but tipped the empty packing- 
case of their faith over the gunwale, or, at the 
most, ate trailing that faith astern by a longish 
tow-line. 

“The young man is soon in chronic rebellion, 
trying to assume godliness with the others, 
acquiescing outwardly in the creed and all its 
teachings, and yet at heart totally unable to 
reconcile his outward accordance with his inward 
doubt. If there be intellect and virtue in the 
man, but one result is possible; that is Carlyle’s 
position after his terrible struggle when after 
weeks of torment he came forth: ‘If it be 
incredible, in God’s name, then, let it be dis- 
credited... ”’ 


“If so disposed, the Architect of the Universe, 
we must assume, might have made the world 
and man perfect, free from evil and from pain, 
as angels in heaven ate thought to be; but 
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although this was not done, man has been given 
the power of advancement rather than of 
retrogression.” 


“ All this, however, does not prevent ever- 
lasting hope of immortality. It would be no 
greater miracle to be born to a future life than 
to have been born to live in this present life. 
The one has been created, why not the other ? 
Therefore there is reason to hope for immortality. 
Let us hope! ” 


** Reading the pages (sc. of Herbert Spencer’s 
Works) which explain how man has absorbed 
such mental foods as were favourable to him, 
retaining what was salutary, rejecting what was 
deleterious, I remember that light came as in a 
flood and all was clear. Not only had I got rid 
of theology and the supernatural, but I had 
found the truth of evolution.” 


It would have been interesting to hear 
Spencer’s opinion of a man who had “ got rid 
of theology and the supernatural’; who sub- 
scribed to the doctrine of “ The Unknowable ” ; 
but who still managed to believe—(z) that there 
is a God: (2) that God is an Architect, i.e., a 
personal being with a planning mind and a 
purposive will : (3) that the result of His planning 
and purposiveness is a Universe, a unity of 
design and achievement: (4) that He “ created ” 
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the present life and may “create” a future life 
also: (5) that He might have done otherwise if 
He had been so disposed, and is, accordingly, 
intelligent and self-directed: (6) that man is a 
soul: (7) that he may be immortal and has 
reason to hope he will be so: etc. Quite a 
respectable catalogue of knowable things con- 
cerning “ The Unknowable!” -Quite a respect- 
able creed for a man who has “ got rid of theology 
and the supernatural!” He would have been a 
good companion either for Blougram with his 
“life of faith diversified by doubt’’; or Gigadibs 
with his “ life of doubt diversified by faith.” 


IV 


But whatever his theology was or was not, his 
gospel was work. He believed it; he preached 
it; he practised it: and, like devotees in general, 
he was unable to understand how a message that 
sounded in his own eats as the voice of God, was, 
to some, no universal gospel at all, but a profitable 
tale the angel of good luck had told him for his 
own behoof, and to others a mere hubbub of 
thunder. These things, however, did not shake 
his own faith in it for a single moment. What 
he knew he knew. His parents had emigrated 
because of poverty. They could not even have 
emigrated had not a friend lent them money to 
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help to pay the passage. They owed their 
poverty to want of work and of the opportunity 
of work. He began his own career on the lowest 
rung of the ladder, but because he had the will 
and the opportunity to work he climbed steadily 
up, till, by downright honest effort of muscle 
and brain, he made himself first a king and then 
an emperor in the world of labour. His ventures 
prospered so enormously that when he tetited 
from business he sold the Pittsburg Iron and 
Steel Works alone for one hundred million 
pounds! And his interests were not bounded by 
the dykes of commerce. He sailed the sea of 
authorship with several books on board his little 
craft. He worked for the cause of International 
Peace, and has the Temple of Peace at the Hague 
for one of his monuments. He was an enthusiast 
for spelling reform. 

In fine, he was a vety human personality, 
totally unlike envy’s conventional picture of a 
financial boss. He was not cast of the steel from 
one of his own furnaces. He had the thoughts 
and feelings of ordinary mortals: he had their 
strengths and weaknesses, their virtues and 
shortcomings. The tender side of his nature 
came out in his love for Scotland and Dun- 
fermline, the land and city of his birth, and in his 
reverent affection for his parents. Of his mother 
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he writes— Anything low, mean, deceitful, 
shifty, coarse, underhand and gossipy was foreign 
to that heroic soul. Tom and I could not help 
gtowing up respectable characters, having such a 
mother and such a father ; for the father too was 
one of nature’s noblemen, beloved of all, a saint.” 

And so we leave him—a great worker, a great 
man of business, a great benefactor who did a 
gteat amount of good that cannot be “ interred 
with his bones.” Like Midas, he had won the 
magic virtue by which everything he touched 
was turned to gold: but, less fortunate than the 
old Phrygian king, when his gift became an 
embarrassment he found no Pactolus to bathe in 
till he came to the chill waters of death. There 
at last, in that stream which banishes all earthly 
ills, he was cured of his gift. And ever since, 
its current has been running over golden sands 
that enrich the borders of education and music 
and many another worthy province of the 
commonwealth of men. 
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